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ABSTRACT 

As the final report of a 2-year research project, 
this document covers work on the development of a model of anaphora 
and its implications for a theory of writing development. The report 
outlines results from a series of experiments that specified several 
functions of pronouns in prose and that tested hypotheses concerning 
the development of anaphora in good and poor elementary and junior 
high school writers. Section one of the report discusses a series of 
experiments that study the functions of pronouns and repeated noun 
phrases in text comprehension. Section two describes studies on the 
development of these pronominal functions in children's narrative 
writing. Section three reports on several experiments examining 
children's skill in revising ambiguous pronouns and repeated noun 
phrases. Section four discusses methodological issues concerning 
sample selection and the effects of various stimulus materials on 
children's output Seven appendixes contain reports of the research 
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Final Report 
NIE-G- ^8-0170 

Anaphora: Theory and its Applications to Developmental Kesearch 
Elsa J . Bartlett and William Hirst 
The Rockefeller University 



Introduction 

This final report covers work supported by NIE grant #NIE-G-78-0170 
and done between July 1, 1978 and June 30 , 1980. The project was funded to 
develop a model of anaphora and to examine it implications for a theory of 
writing development. During the grant period, most of the experiments outlined 
in the reserach proposal were completed, enabling us to specify several 
functions of pronouns in prose and to test hypotheses concerning che development 
of anaphora in good and poor elementary and junior hi^ . school writers. 

In our research proposal, we sketched a model that at the time we felt 
represented the processes involved in interpreting anaphora. The crucial 
feature of the model was a set of elimination rules that could bear on a list 
of possible antecedents. Presumably, in cases of unambiguous coreference, the 
rules would eliminate every possible antecedent except one and the anaphor would 
be bound to this remaining antecedent. The research we outlined had as a goal 
the articulation of these rules end the specification of the processes by 
which the rules eliminated an item from the list. 
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As the research progressed, we discovered that the goals we stated were 
too narrow and that rules of elimination did not have the direct bearing on writing 
that we origj aly thought they did. We had hoped to use the model of anaphora 
assignment developed with adult subjects to study the writings of children. 
While it is probably impossible to study writing skills without understanding 
the process of reading and comprehending, we soon began to realize that our 
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initial proposals did not map out clearly the connection between comprehending 
and writing. 

In order to study the development of writing skills in children, some clear 
and well founded means of making judgments about the quality of the texts children 
produce is needed. In particular, we want to record the various ways children 
construct anaphoric expressions and make some judgment about the ease with which 
these cam be interpreted. A writer can refer back to a previous noun phrase 
\n many ways, for instance by repeating the noun phrase or by using a pronoun; 
however, in choosing a device, a writer must make sure that the intended 
corefsrence is unambiguous or at least clear. 

Often any one of a variety of anaphoric devices can be used without any 
loss of clarity. For instance, in a story about a man and two women, a writer 
may refer to the male as the man o r he . One question of considerable interest 
concerns how writers choose among these alternatives and whether a choice 
has consequences for aspects of comprehension other than those involved in 
establishing clarity of reference. For example, it is possible that 
anaphoric language serves not only to direct co-referencing but also to 
provide listeners or readers with important signals concerning episodic 
structure, narrative point of view and thematic organization of sentences. 
These aspects of anaphora are explored in the following sections. 

In Section One we discuss a series of experiments that study the functions 
of pronouns and repeated noun phrases in text comprehension. In Section Two we 
describe studies of the development of these functions in children's narrative 
writings. In Section Three we describe several experiments that study children's 
•kill in revising ambiguous pronouns and repeated noun phrases. In Section 
Four we discuss several methodological issues concerning sample selection and 
the effects of various stimulus materials on children's output. 
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Section One: Functions of pronouns and noun phrases in text comprehension 

Understanding discourse involves more than parsing a sentence, napping it 
into its underlying logical forms and constructing a semantic representation. 
Discourse consists of an ordered sequence of sentences, and a listener must piece 
together the independent meanings of the individual sentence to capture the 
meaning of the discourse as a whole. This process of "piecing together" is 
usually referred to as integration. 

Clark and Haviland (1977) have proposed the bare outlines of a model of 
integration, based on the given/new contract. At the core of their proposal 
is the distinction between given information — information that the speaker 
believes the listener knows and accepts as true — and new i ^formation -~ inform- 
ation the speaker believes that the listener does not know. Integration 
occurs in a three-stage process according to Clark and Haviland: Listeners 
compute what is given and what is new in an utterance, search memory for am 
antecedent of the given information, and then add the new information to memory. 
Thus, on encountering The beer was warm in a sequence such as: 
John got some beer out of the car. The beer was warm, 
a listener would first isolate the given from the new information: ih this 
case, T he beer was X might be the given and X=warm, the new. 

Once the given is separated from the new, the listener would then search his or 
her memory for the antecedent of The beer and on finding it, add to hi.n or 
her memory representation the new information that it was warm. Clark and 
Haviland have noted that if the given information is not directly represented 
in memory, then the listener must build a bridge between what is present in 
memory and the given information. Bridging, for instance, occurs in: 

John got some picnic supplies out of the car. The beer was warm. 
In this sentence pair, beer is not mentioned in the first sentence. Haviland 
and Clark (1974) have shown that bridging takes time. It is easier to 
comprehend The beer was warm when it is preceded by John got some beer out of 
the car than when it is preceded by J ohn got some picnic supplies out of the 
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The Clark-Haviland proposal leaves much unsaid, of course. For instance, 
how does a listener isolate given from new information, the first step in their 
three-step model, To be sure, many linguistic devices highlight what is given 
or new. When one writes "The beer was warm," the definite determiner the 
marks the noun phrase as conveying given information. But such obvious markers 
are not always present. Take for instance the simple declarative "Olivia 
kissed Oscar." dark and Haviland suggest that one can determine what is new 
or given by finding what questions the declarative sentence answers. The problem 
with "Olivia kissed Oscar" is that it answers three quite distinct questions, 
as Clark and Haviland pointed out. That is, "Who did Olivia kiss?" "what did 
Olivia do?" and "What happened?" Thus, the given information mi 7 ht be either 
"Olivia kissed someone," "Olivia did something" or "Something happened." 

The difficulties of a reader go beyond sinply the problem of separating 
given from new. Current work on language comprehension indicates text is first 
storied in a working memory and from there integrated into long term memory, 
clause by clause. The less time any incominq speech must be held in working 
memory, the easier it is for the listener. 

The importance of these findings to the present discussion is that information 
can only be swapped from working memory to long term memory after the antecedent 
is found and, to go one level of analysis deeper, the antecedent can be found only 
after given is isolated from new. Thus, it is to the advantage of the reader to 
make the separation as soon as possible. And it is well for a writer to make it 
a s easy as possible for the reader to do this. 

When can a reader safely conclude that he or she has specified what is new 
and what is given? That is, when does integration begin? 

In addressing these questions, we might begin by considering the pronoun. 
Pronouns are one of the better understood linguistic devices for text cohesion. 
Their frequent use, however, invites a paradox: Why would a writer use a pronoun 
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when the repetition of a noun phrase would do? a simple matching routine would 
be enough to find the antecedent of a repeated noun phrase, but complex syntactic 
lexical and pragmatic restrictions would have to be built into any mechanism 
that would successfully evaluate candidate antecederts of pronouns. This increased 
complexity suggests that prononunalized clauses should take longer to conprehend 
than clauses with repeated noun phrases. Why would a writer or speaker enploy 
an anaphoric device that places added burdens on the listener or reader? 

Obviously, an anaphoric pronoun may be used in preference to a repeated 
noun phrase for stylistic variation, but a deeper explanation is possible. 
Non-pronominalized noun phrases can introduce new characters, events, ideas or 
objects as well as serve an anaphoric function, but pronouns, at least non-deictic 
personal pronouns, can only act anaphorically . it would be sensible, on linguistic 
grounds, for a listener to attempt to connect information in a pronominalized clause 
with the content of previous text as soon as possible while remaining less committed 
to integration when a repeated noun phrase is used. Pronouns, then, may serve 
a distinct discourse tunction: readers (and writers) may prefer them over repeated 
noun phrases because they facilitate integration. That is, pronouns tell the 
reader when to integrate whereas repeated noun phrases do not provide the necessary 
cues. 

One consequence of this proposal is that text with pronouns should be easier 
to comprehend or integrats than the same text with the pronouns replaced by 
repeated noun phrases. Hirst, Levine & Henry (submitte d for publication; 
see Appendix A) have provided extensive experimental support for this conjecture . 
For instance, they showed that people can remember more of the gist of a text if 
pronouns are used instead of repeated noun phrases. Moreover, they showed that 
comprehension of a sentence embedded in text was faster if the subject was a 
pronoun than a repeated noun phrase. 

One of the most interesting results of Hirst, Leving & Henry involved an 



adaptation of the running memory span paradigm explored by Jarvella (1971). 

Subjects listen to a tape recording of a story and without warning are asked 

to recall the last two sentences heard. Jarvella fou; d that subjects remembered 

the last sentence quite accurately, but verbatim menm y fell off for the penultimate 

sentence. He argued that people process text clause by clause. The last 

clause is stored in short term memory; previous text is integrated into long term 

memory. 

If pronouns do serve as markers to integrate, then integration should begin 
shortly after a pronoun is encountered. With a repeated noun phrase, the verbatim 
representation of the clause should be maintained until it is clear whether a 
new character is being introduced or an old character is repeated. Thus, a pro- 
nominalized clause should lose its verbatim representation in memory more quickly 
than a clause with a repeated noun phrase. 

Subjects listened to stories that were interrupted at various points. They 
had to recall the two sentences before the interruption. For half the subjects, 
the penultimate sentence had a pronominrlized subject; for the other half, 
the pronoun was replaced by a repeated ncun phrase. 

The crucial comparison was between the verbatim recall of the penultimate 
sentence in tne pronoun format and repeated noun phrase format. It was found 
that verbatim recall was better for the repeated noun phrase format than the 
pronoun format. Subjects were more likely to integrate the information in the 
pronominalized sentence than they were information in the repeated noun sentences. 

In each of the experimental sentences used in this experiment, and the others 
in Hirst, Levine & Henry, the antecedent always preceded its pronoun. But in 
special circumstances, the antecedent can follow its pronoun, so called backwards 
pronominalization. In such structures, integration should ba held off until 
enough information is gathered to determine whetiier the pronoun refers to a 
preceding noun phrase or onethat follows. Linguists have established that backward 
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pronominalization can occur if and only if the pronoun precedes itr putative 
antecedent and is the subject of a subordinate clause. That is, the pronoun 
is always marked witha subordinate conjunction to indicate possible backward 
pronominalization. 

Hirst (in preparation) examined whether the normal discourse function of 
pronouns — to facilitate integration — is suppressed when the pronoun is 
precededed by a subordinate conjunction. Again, a variant of Jarvella (1971) 
was used. Subjects heard sentences that (a) began with a subordinate conjunction 
containing a pronominal i zed subject, (b) began with subordinate conjunction containing 

a subject as a repeated noun phrase, (c) began with a main clause containing a 
pronominal i zed subject, and (d) began with a main clause containing a subject as a 
repeated noun phrase: 

(a) As she saw a rat in the corner of the living room, Mary ran out 
of the house. 

(b) As Mary saw a rat in the corner of the living room, she ran out of 
the house. 

(c) She saw a rat in the corner of the living room as Mary ran out of 
the house. 

(d) Mary saw a rat in the corner of the living room as she ran out of 
the house. 

The sentences were written so that each sentence was transformed into all four 
formats. Formats (c) and (d) were the same as those examined in Hirst, Levine 
& Henry. As found in Hirst et al . , subjects' verbatim memory was better for 
sentences in format (d) than format (c) . This difference did not appear when 
the crucial clause was a subordinate clause, however. That is, no difference 
was found between the verbatim recall of sentences in format (a) and those in 
format (b) . Thus, pronouns did not facilitate integration when preceded by a 
subordinate conjunction. 

Other experimental suppcyrt for this hypothesis used a priming paradigm 
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developed by McGoon & Ratlif f (1980) . Subjects read from a CRT the same stories 
used in the above experiment, one word at a time. Only the first one or two 
words of the experimental sentence were presented. Thus, subjects saw: 
"After she," "After Mary/' "she" or "Mary" instead of the entire sentence 
Immediately following these words, subjects were asked if (1) Mary had been mentioned 
in the story and (2) if some attribute ascribed to Mary had been described in 
the story. As a control, subjects were occasionally asked if (1) Harry, another 
story character, had been mentioned and (2) if some attribute ascribed to Harry 
had been described in the story. If pronouns initiate integration, then "he" 
should act as a prime. The main interest here is whether "After he" also acts 
as a prime. Preliminary evidence suggests that it does not. 

These experiments provide convincing evidence that pronouns facilitate integration 
vhen their antecedent must precede them. Moreover, peopl appear to be 
sensitive to the various linguistic constraints on this principle. Presumably, 
pronouns make it easier for a reader or listener to discriminate new from 
given and in doing so, ease the burden that the steady stream of discourse 
places on memory. 
Integration and Assignment 

After a reader separates given from new, she or he must search for the anter — ; 
cedent of the given. As we have noted already, search mechanisms can be quite 
complex. This is unfortunate, since the advantage gained from facilitating 
the step of isolating given from new is lost when the search process begins. 
The reader must hold off connecting the new information with relevant material 
in long term memory until the antecedent is found in memory. In the Clark/Haviland 
model, the process of finding the antecedent and the following process of binding the 
new information to the discovered antecedent are quite distinct, the former preceding 
the later. The motivation for this separation is clear trough: St is hard to 
imagine binding without first knowing the binding site. Despite the intuitiveness 
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of this two step process, a reader might not hold off connecting the inform tion 
in the pronominalized clause with what is already known, but attempt to form 
various connections among different events before he or she is clear about the 
antecedent. In this case, the putative separation between search for an antecedent 
and binding new information up with prior information does not exist. A pronoun 
not only facilitates integration but its antecedent emerges from this integration. 

Hirst and Brill (198C, reproduced in Appendix B) provided evidence for this 
hypothesis. In particular they showed that pronoun assignment is governed by 
contextual constants even when a reader could complete the assignment using 
syntactic constraints alone. Since contextual constraints can only be appreciated 
with integration, it was argued that integration must occur during assignment, 
not following it. 

The research as outlined here presents the beginning of a model of the functions 
pronouns serve in discourse. Research is continuing. In particular, we are 
exploring those instances in which repeated noun phrases are preferred to 
pronouns. 

S ection Two: Children's use of pronouns and repeated noun phrases in their 
w ritten narratives 

As outlined in our proposal, we also investigated anaphora in narrative texts 
produced by more and less skilled elementary and junior high school age writers. 
Roughly speaking, we can conceive of text production as a process of language 
selection. In any given context, as we have noted, several candidate anaphoric 
devices might be considered by a writer. The question addressed by our research 
is how young writers choose among them. 

Many factors are likely to affect a writer's choice. For one thing, choice 
will depend on the semantic features carried by a device. Writers must make 
certain that these will distinguish among alternatives in a particular context 
so that appropriate integration may occur. For example, if a context includes 
several same gender referents, then pronouns and nouns which encode **o.y 
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distinctions of gender may be poor choices, as in (1) and (2): 

(1) One day two girls set out for the park. She had a bike 

(2) One day two girls set out for the p a rk. The girl had a bike 

Choice clearly depends on other factors as well. For example, data in Clancy 

(1980) suggest that in adult narratives, choice of anaphoric language may depend 
on aspects of text structure. In her study, Clancy examined frequency with which 
pronouns, nouns and ellipses were used to accomplish anaphoric reference in 
spoken narratives produced by twenty American adults; and while she found that 

(as Hirst's model leads us to expect) pronouns and ellipses were by far the 

most frequent devices, nouns seemed to be the preferred device in certain 
contexts. Nouns were used in situations where major junctures or discontinuities 
seem intended, for example at the beginnings of new story episodes. Nouns 
were also more frequent in contexts where speakers seemed to intend a break in 
the continuity of given and new information. For example, whi » pronouns 
and ellipses were rronerally used when speakers maintained a referent as sentence 
subject, a position generally reserved for given information, ncuns were almost 
always used when a switch in sentence subject seemed intended. For example: 

(3) John got into an argument with Charlie. Then he hit him and knocked 
him down. 

(4) John got into an argument with Charlie. Then Charlie hit him and 
knocked him down. 

The importance of having rapid access to given/new information has been stressed 
in Hirst's model and no doubt accounts for the special care which speakers take 
to indicate these changes. 

Choice of anaphoric language may be related to other aspects of text structure 
as well. For example, drawing on the work of Kuno and Kaburaki (1977), Clancy 
argues that patterns of pronoun/noun choice reflect distinctions in narrative 
point of view, with pronouns serving to indicate the point of view with which 
a reader is to empathize. 
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Taken together, these observations suggest that patterns of adult 
anaphora are subtle and complex, depending not only on semantic properties of 
candidate devices, but on the structure of an evolving text. In other 
words, anaphoric language may s^rve not only to direct co-referencing, but 
may also provide listeners or readers with important signals concerning 
episodic structure, narrative point of view and thematic organization of 
sentences. 

The purpose of the present research has been to investigate factors affecting 
language choice in narratives produced by children in grades five through seven 
who are judged by their teachers to be above- or below-average in current 
writing skill. Existing research as outlined in our proposal 

suggests that children are likely to have difficulty using anaphora to 
signal definite co-referential relations and their choice of anaphora may provide 
readers with inappropriate or incoherent signals concerning text organization. 
Data in Bartlett & Scribner (1982) indicate that many problems seem to occur in 
contexts where two or more same-gender referents must be differentiated, contexts 
in which it is difficult for writers to use pronouns and certain common nouns 
( the girl , the boy ) unambiguously. Other devices can be used, of course, depending 
on the amount of differentiating information in a text. Data in Bartlett & Scribner 
however, suggest that even when potentially differentiating information is available 
(e.g., character names and descriptions) children do not always take advantage 
of it in their referencing. 

Bartlett & Scribner' s observations are interesting but provide at best only 
very general speculation about the source of children's referential difficulties. 
For example, although most ambiguities involved pronominalization, it is 
unclear whether the successful writers succeeded because they used fewer pronouns 
in general or because they avoided pronouns only in difficult (s<*me-gender ) 
contexts. Similarly, were the more successful writers more likely to include 
potentially differentiating information in their stories (i.e., character names) 

14 
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or were they just more likely to use such information in their referring 
expressions? Additionally, were more successful writers more adept at using 
anaphora to signal text organization: was their greater coherence related to 
the use of moxe adult-like anaphora (i.e., increased use of nouns) to indicate 
beginnings of new episodes or changes in thematic focus? Finally, although 
Bartlett & Scribner noted that individual differences in referencing occured 
(i.e., about a third of the children at each grade level produced no referential 
ambiguity at all), no attempt was made to relate these differences to subject 
variables: for example, were the children Who produced successful referencing judged 
to be better writers in general? 

The prssent research extends the work of Bartlett & Scribner by add: assing 
these questions directly. In addition, several other questions are asked, 
relating to the effects of elicitation procedures on referential language. 
In designing the research, our strategy has been to vary the difficulty 
of contexts in which referring expressions are constructed by providing 
children with specific content for their stories (i.e., children are asked 
to write about events pictured in seven-panel cartoons)- This strategy raises 
additional questions concerning the effects of providing specific content 
on c^^^i's anaphora. In particular, we wonder whether sune difficulties in 
accomplishing referencing may be due to problems organizing a consistent, 
coherent event structure for stories and we predict that overall, UQte^anflcr^;. 
less skilled children will produce fewer referential ambiguities in situations 
where they write about specified series of events than when they must invent 
event structures of their own. 

The results of these investigations are presented in Bartlett (submitted; 
reproduced in Appendix C) . They can be summarized as follows: 
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When we compare referring expressions produced by above- and below- 
average writers in texts elicited by the difficult-context cartoon (i.e., 
where three same-age, same-gender characters must be differentiated) with 
those produced in texts elicited by the easy-context cartoon (where differentiation 
is riot necessary) we find (as expected) that below-average writers produce 
more ambiguity than above-average writers in the difficult context condition. 
Moreover, linguistic analyses show that the types of ambiguities produced 
by the two groups differ: while above-average writers produce equal amounts 
of ambiguous nouns and pronouns in the two conditions, almost 80% of 
the ambiguities produced by below-average writers in the difficult context 
condition invo^/e ambiguous pronouns. One possible reason for this difference 
may be that below-average writers are relying on the use of pronouns to 
accomplish referencing regardless of context: In the case of the cartoon 
texts, this would result in adequate referencing in the easy-context condition 
but would lead to increased pronominal ambiguity in the difficult condition. 

This hypothesis is tested by conparing noun and pronoun use in the two 
conditions. A significant task by level interaction, presented in Table One, 
shows that, in fact, children in the two groups do differ in their anaphoric 
language. While the two groups use comparable amounts of pronouns and nouns 
in the easy context condition, above-average writers decrease their pronoun 
use and increase their noun use in the difficult condition, presumably 
in response to constraints of its context on pronoun use. By contrast, 
the referential language of below-average writers does not change, indicating 
a relative insensitivity to the effects of the difficult context on language 
use. 

A simplified pronoun-use hypothesis would predict that below-average 
writers would also be insensitive to other textual constraints. For example, 
it would predict relative insensitivity to the effects of changes in sentence 
topic, 'as indicated by changes in sentence subject referent from one sentence 
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Table One 

Use of pronouns and nouns in easy and difficult context conditions 

Above-average writers Below-average writers 

Easy context Difficult context Easy context Difficult context 

pronouns 18.19 15.7 17.86 18.41 

nouns 16.85 18.82 17.98 17.95 



to another. In particular, the hypothesis would predict that while abov*- 
average writers would be more likely to adopt an adult-like pattern of referential 
language, using nouns more often than pronouns to indicate a switch in sentence 
subject referent, below- average writers would use pronouns predominately in 
both switch-subject situations and in situations where a subject referent is 
maintained from one sentence to the next. Comparisons of language in the 
two situations, however, show that below-average writers are as sensitive 
as above-average writers to the effects of topic or thematic focus on language 
use: all children in all task conditions tended to follow the adult pattern of 
language use, increasing their use of nouns substantially in situations where 
a switch in sentence subject referent seems intended. 

These results suggest that our initial hypothesis requires some modification. 
Although it seems true that below-average writers' choice of wording seems 
relatively insensitive to constraints of referentiafcontext (i.e., the characteristics 
of potentially confusable referents) $ they seem as sensitive as their above- 
average classmates to the effects of topic on language use. Among other things, 
this suggests that these two aspects of language use nay draw on somewhat 
different sets of skills. 

Inappropriate use of pronoun * accounted for most of the ambiguities bbserved 
in below-average writers' difficult context texts. However, ambiguous nouns 
also occur ed. Analyses of these sheds further light on differences between 
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above- and below-average writers' referential strategies . For the moat part, 

when ambiguous nouns occured in children's difficult context stories, they 
occured when children attested to use nouns to distinguish between (or make 
reference to) one of a pair of unnamed characters (usually one of the two 
helpers) • At times, the problem occured when children attested to use 
words such as the other o r another to refer to a second character in 
situations where the first had already served as the focus of attention. 
For example: 

...so the boy got hold of the stick and the other b oy started to 
pull but the stick broke so the other boy skated as fast as he could 
and got a hockey stick 

In other cases, the problem seemed to involve omission of these distinguishing 

words in situations where some sort of distinguisher seemed required: 

The other boys were trying to help him. One boy broke a branch and 
the other went for a hockey stick. The boy hurried to the crack but 
when the boy got the branch the branch broke in half 

These two problems accounted for 70% of the ambiguous nouns in below-average 

writers 1 cartoon stories, but were considerably rarer in stories of above-average 

writers, partly because these writers produced few ambiguities overall and 

partly because their ambiguities involved a more heterogeneous set of 

difficulties (e.g. use of one character's name for another; omission of any 

information about the identity of a speaker during an exchange of dialogue; 

switching from third to first person reference in the midst of a story episode) . 

No doubt below-average writers' faulty use of words such as the other 

or another (as well as failure to use such terms when required) reflects their 

lack of knowledge about how these terms work. But the relative frequency of 

these problems in below-average writers' texts may also reflect certain aspects 

of their basic narrative strategy. To see how this might be so, it is necessary 

first to note that the problems encountered in using these terms might have 

been avoided altogether had writers chosen to use character names. That 
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they do not do so in any particular instance aay reflect strategy at the 

level of word choice (e.g., a preference for terms such as the other over names 
in situations where both are available) or strategy at the more basic level of 
narrative realization (e.g., a decision about whether to provide names for 
characters in the first place). To determine whether, in fact, above- and below 
average writers differed in the strategy of providing names for characters, 
number of named characters across the two conditions was compared. Results 
show that above-average writers were indeed more likely to name characters 
(X above-average writer s«2. 6 named characters per story; X be low- aver age 
writers=2.0 named characters per story) and that this was true across all 
grade levels and in both task conditions. It would follow that names 
would be less likely to appear in the referring expressions of below- than 
above-average writers and as the data in Table Two show, this was in 
fact the case: although names were by far the preferred form of non-pronominal 
referring expressions, they were nonetheless more likely to be used in 
the texts of above- than below-average writers across all grades and in 
both conditions: 

Table Two 

Use of names and other nouns in non-pronominal referring expressions 

Names Other nouns 

Above-average 8.84 4.01 

Below-average 10.80 1.69 



Taken together, then, these analyses suggest that below-average writers 
are doubly disadvantaged in their production of non-pronominal anaphoric reference: 
On the ofte hand, they ere less likely to name their characters and, perhaps 
as a result, are less likely to adopt the (simpler) strategy of using character 
names to make non-pronominal anaphoric reference. At the same time, they seem 
to lack knowledge of how alternative wordings (such as the other boy or another one) 
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function, at lea3t in the contexts required by our stories. 

In addition to the experimental cartoon-elicited texts, children also 
produced stories in response to a simple story- starter, spoken by the research 
assistant: "Two people met on a dark street one night. Write a story about 
what happened." These texts provide some control for the effects of cartoon- 
eli citation procedures and provide additional information about children's 
referential strategies in situations which more closely approximate those of 
the normal classroom story-writing assignment. 

Analyses of ambiguities in these texts show that, once again, below-?verage 
writers produce more ambiguity. Moreover, as can be seen in Table Three, 
the effect of skill level now interacts with grade: as above-average 
writers get older (and presumably have more experience with writing) , the amount 
of ambiguity in their texts decreases while for below-average writers, the 
amount increases • In contrast to the cartoon story data, however, 

there were no differences in the type of ambiguities produced by children in the 
two skill groups nor were pronouns as prominant: in both groups, nouns accounted 
for two- thirds of the ambiguities produced. Moreover, analysts revealed no reliable 
differences in the type of language used in children's referring expressions. 
Children in both skill groups used pronouns more frequently than nouns but followed 
the adult pattern of using nouns in situations where a change in thematic focus 
is intended. 

Table Three 

Mean number of ambiguities in stcry-starter texJ-s 
Below-average Above-average 

Fifth grade .841 - 588 

Sixth grace 1.833 -030 

Seventh grade 1.199 - 078 

We had expected that differences in amount of ambiguity produced by the two 
groups might have been partly accounted for by differences in narrative 

strategy. For example, we had hypothesized that below-average writers would 
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be more likely to tell stories about two same-gender characters, thus creating 
for themselves more difficult referential contexts. However, this did not 
turn out to be the case: about half the writers in each group produced such 
stories and, if anything, below-average writers produced slightly fewer than 
their above-average classmates. But as might be expected (given the results 
obtained for the experimental texts), moro of the below-average writers' 
ambiguities occured in texts with same-gender main characters than in texts 
where character gender differed. 

Data from the experimental texts li us to expect that below-average writers 
would also be less likely to name their characters, but again, there was no 
difference in amount of character naming in the two groups. Indeed, unlike 
the cartoon-generated texts, named characters were relatively rare and as a 
result, names were used less often than other nouns in the non-pronominal 
referring expressions of all children. This lack of naming m^y have had little 
effect on the referencing of above-average writers, since data frcr th* experi- 
mental texts indicate that these writers have a good grasp of how alternative 
noun phrases work (e.g., those involving such distinguishing words as the 
other or another ) .For below- average writers, however, the increased use of 
non-name noun phrases may have served to increase the amount of ambiguity in 

their texts since /(as data from the experimental texts show) below- average writers 
had difficulty using many of these distinguishing words unambiguously. 

Implications for Writi — Instruction 

While it is clear that writers in this age range have developed a number 
of basic strategies for achieving text coherence, it is also evident that 
below-average writers have difficulty adapting these to the needs of more 
challenging or unusual contexts. In particular, they had difficulty accomplishing 
unambiguous referencing in situations where several same-age, same-gender referents 
were to be distinguished. Several problems seemed to be involved. For one 
q thing, the fact that these writers persisted in using pronouns suggests that thev 
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may have had little understanding of the effects of these contexts on pronoun 
use. In many cases, nouns (and particularly character names) would have been 
preferable, but unfort inately, other problems made it difficult for below- 
average writers to make effective use of these alternatives. For one thing, below- 
average writers often failed to provide names for their characters. At the same 
time, they seemed to have a poor understanding of how other types of distinguishing 
noun phrases (e.g., the other boy , another girl , etc.) might work 

These results suggest that below-average writers might benefit from two sorts 
of activities. On the one hand, they probably need many opportunities to 
construct referencing in some of these more challenging contexts in situations 
where they have an opportunity to observe and discuss the effects of various 
word choices on readers* expectations and interpretations. The goal of such 
instruction would be to help children appreciate and articulate the effects of 
context on the interpretability of various linguistic devices. At the same time, 
below-average writers should be encouraged to produce a more particularized 
narrative text which includes botn character names and other distinguishing 
details. One step in this direction might be to encourage role play and 
other brain-storming activities prior to actual composition. However, in the beginning 
these writers may fail to incorporate the information generated in brain-storming 
sessions in their compositions and may need considerable practice before the 
transfer of information from one situation to the other becomes assured. 
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Section Three: Children's revisions of ambiguous pronouns and nouns 

Although much of our research focused on children's production of referring 
expressions , we were also concerned with children's evaluation and revision 
of referring expressions in their own texts and the texts of others. The 
problem was addressed in a series of studies described in Bartlett, 1982 , 
(reproduced in Appendix D) and in Bartlett, 1981, Chapter 3 (reproduced in 
Appendix E) . These studies and their results are summarized as follows: 
Experiment 1 

In the first study, we investigated fifth, sixtn and seventh grade 
above- and below-average writers 1 skill in detecting and correcting ambiguous 
nouns and pronodns in short narrative paragraphs adapted from the texts of 
other elementary age writers. The subjects for this study were those 
children who participated in our study of text production 'See Section Two and 
Appendix C) . In all 116 children in eleven public school classrooms 
participated. Included were 39 fifth graders (19 below-average and 20 above- 
average writers); 40 sixth graders (20 below- and 20 above-average writers) 
and 37 seventh graders (17 below- and 20 above-average writers) . Current 
writing skill was assessed by asking classroom teachers to rate each student 
as being above- aver age, average or below-average in current writing achievement, 
using the "same criteria that you use when you assess children's achivement 
for report cards." 1 To insure that children were at least roughly comparable 
in other literacy skills, we included in our sample only children who were reading 

on grade level or above, as indicated by each child's most recent standardized test 
2 

score. 



It would no doubt have been preferable to have used some standardized writing 
achievement test, but we were unable to find an appropriate one. Moreover, 
as children's writing is customarily assessed by teacher evaluation in these 
schools, the present method seemed like a valid way of establishing samples 
of good and poor writers. 

2 

In many cases, below-average writers turned out to be below-grade readers. Since 
we wished to unconfound reading and writing difficulties (insofar as that was pos- 
sible) , these writers were not included in our saiqple. Difficulty in finding below- 
average writers who were reading on grade level thus accounts for the disparity in 
numbers of below- and above-average subjects in the fifth and seventh grade samples. 
(See discussion, Section Four) 
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The materials , which are reproduced in Appendix F, consisted of eight 

short texts: three containing a single ambiguous pronoun; three containing 

two ambiguous referring expressions, a noun and a pronoun; and two containing 

a missing subject or predicate. Here are seme examples: 

Single pronoun text : Policemen sometimes have special jobs. Once 
there was a policeman who was supposed to chase robbers. One day he 
got into a policecar and drove rc the city to catch a robber. They had 
a big fight. He was killed. 

Noun & pronoun text: One day a man left his house. Another man was 
standing outside. The man took out a letter and gave it to him._ 
They talked for a while and then they got into a car. They were 
both policemen. They were going to catch a thief. 

Missing subject : A man was going to the movies. Later was going to 
meet his wife. They were going to have a Chinese dinner and then take 
the subway home. But when the man got to the movies he saw he 
had no money. He had left it at home. 

The revision task was administered by a research assistant in children's 

classrooms as whole-group activities. Children were given a brief warm-up 

revision task in which they were asked to correct a three sentence paragraph 

which the research assistant wrote on the board. The sentence problems included 

number disagreement and inappropriate tense markers. TasK booklets were 

then distributed and children were allowed up to thirty-five minutes to 

complete the task. 

Two aspects of children's revision skills were assessed: skill at d etecting 

ambiguity and skill at correcting it. Children were judged to have detected 

an ambiguity if they changed any portion of the ambiguous wording, regardless 

of whether the change eliminated the ambiguity. For example, if a child 

changed the noun & pronoun text presented above to: 

One day a man left his house. Another man was standing outside. The 
man took out a letter and gave it to the other man... 

t at child was credited with detection, despite the fact that the ambiguity 
was not corrected. Children were judged to have corrected an ambiguity if 
two coders (working independently) judged the resulting text to be no longer 
ambiguous. 
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Results 



Because there were fewer missing subject/predicate problems than 
pronoun or noun/pronoun problems, the missing subject/predicate problems 
were analyzed separately. A two-way analysis of variance (grade x skill level) 
of the subject/predicate detection data reveals a main effect for 
skill level (F=7. 05314; df=2,110, p=.009), with above-average writers 
detecting more piufclems than their below- average classmates (X above=1.817; 
X below=1.254) . Correction data show essentially the same pattern. 
Moreover, the mean number of corrected texts was virtually identical to 
the mean number of detected texts in each skill group (X above= 1.792; X below « 
1.132), indicating that if children could detect a problem, they were able 
to correct it. As we shall see, this was not the case with the referential 
ambiguities. 

A three-way analysis of variance of the ambiguity detection data 
(grade x skill level x task (pronoun vs. noun/pronoun) ) revealed a main 

effect for level (F«6. 62289; df«l,110; p=.011) and a task x level interaction 
(F»6. 91783; df=l,H0; p=.01) . Overall, abova-average writers detected more 

ambiguities than their below-average classmates (X above= 1.942; X below=1.636) , 

but the effect interacted with task: 



As can be seen, below-average writers performed a little worse on the 
noun/pronoun problems than on the pronoun problems while the above-average 
writers performed a little better. But on the whole, children were about 
as likely to detect one type of ambiguity as the other (i.e., there was no 
main effect for task). Children did not, however, find these problems 
equally easy to correct. A three-way analysis of variance of 

correction data (grade x skill level x task (pronoun vs. noun/pronoun)) 
revealed main effects for grade (F«5.669; df=2,110; p*.006) , skill level 



Type of problem 



Mean number ambiguities detected 
be low- aver age above -average 



pronoun 
noun/pronoun 



1.749 1.812 
1.523 2.083 
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{r-10.309? df*l,110; p-.002) and task (F-85.227; df«l,UO; p-.OOG;. 

As children got older, they got better at correcting these ambiguities 

(X fifth grade=l. 09145; X sixth grade= 1,25625? X seventh grade «= 1.403675). 

Moreover , at each grade level, above-average writers performed better than 

their below-average classmates (X above-average=l. 404166; X below-average * .903766) 

Additionally, pronoun problems were more than twice as likely to be corrected 

as noun/pronoun problems (X pronoun=l. 67672; X noun/pronoun*. 64224) . 

Comparison of the detection and correction data indicate tha : while children 

were able to correct almost as many pronoun problems as were detected 

{X detect pronoun^ 1.77; X correct pronoun=1.676) , children were abla to correct 

less than half as many of the noun/pronoun problems as were detected 

(X detect noun/pronoun=1.80; X correct noun/pronoun= .642). 

A detailed discussion of children's correction strategies is 

presented in Appendix D, pages D356-D360, and will not be repeated here. 

Suffice to say that when children corrected the pronoun problems, they 

invariably did so by substituting a noun from the text for the ambiguous 

pronoun. For example: 

Single pronoun text: ... One day he got into a policecar and drove to the 
city to catch a robber. They had a big fight, He was killed. 

Typical solution : ...They had a big fight. The robber w as killed. 

For the noun/pronoun problems, however, such a solution was not possible 

since the text contained no noun or noun phrase which would adequately serve 

to differentiate between the two ambiguous forms: 

Noun/pronoun text : One day a man left his house. Another man was standing out- 
side. The man t ook out a letter and gave it to him. . . 

To correct the ambiguities, writers must either add information (e.g., descriptive 

information: One day a tall man left his house. Another man was standing outside . 

The tall man took out a letter and gave it to him.) or name the characters 

or solve the problem by maintaining an indefinite reference throughout 

the text (e.g., One man t ook out a letter and gave it to the other .) . (Children 

ERIC co^d fiolve the problem by deleting the ambiguity altogether, but none did.) 
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In the majority of cases, when children solved these noun/pronoun problems, 
they did so by inserting new information about character names or character 

attributes . 

No doubt children's difficulties with the noun/pronoun problems are 
related to a number of factors, including the mechanics of physically inserting 
new material into text. But one problem may have proved overwhelming: the task 
of generating new disambiguating information about one or both or the noun phrase 
This aspect of the problem was explored in Experiment 2, which compared children 1 
solutions to noun/pronoun problems when the text included potentially dis- 
ambiguating information and when children must supply that information themselves 
Experiment 2 

Subjects: Thirty-nine children participated: twenty sixth grades (10 judged 
by their teachers to be above-average and 10, below- average in current writing 
skill) and nineteen seventh graders (20 above-average and 19 below-average 
in current writing skill), as in Experiment 1, all children were reading on 
grade level or above. 

Materials : Children were asked to revise six texts: the three noun/pronoun 
texts administered in Experiment 1 which provided no potentially disambiguating 
information about the referents of the two ambiguous noun phrases; and three 
new noun/pronoun texts which did provide differentiating information in the 
form of character names. (All materials are reproduced in Appendix F) 
Here is an example of a new noun/pronoun text with differentiating information: 

N oun/pronoun text with names ; A girl named Linda lived on State Street. 
Another girl named Jane lived next door. The girl had a new sled and 
wouldn't let her ride it. They argued about it for a long time. Finally, 
they agreed to share the sled. After that they became best friends. 

Procedures : Procedures were identical to those of Experiment 1: The tesk 
was administered as a whole-class activity and took about thirty minutes. It 
was preceded by a brief warm-up revision activity. 

As in Experiment 1, two types of data were analyzed: children's detections 
of ambiguity and their corrections. Procedures for scoring children's responses 
with respect to detection and correction were identical to those in Experiment 1. 
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Result* 

A thiee-way analysis of variance of the detection data (grade x skill level 
x task (no-name vs. name texts) revteals only a main effect for grade 
(F-6. 99666, df«l,35; p».014> and no interactions. Overall, seventh graders 
performed significantly better on both types of tasks (X sixth per task * 1.075; 
X seventh per task » 2.0028). Analysis of the correction data, however, 
reveals not only a main effect for grade (F*10. 88758; df=l,35;- p*.002) but 
also a main effect for task (F*16. 38912; df=l,35; p <\001) As m ^9^ t expected, 
seventh graders were able to correct more problems per task than sixth 
graders (X sixth=.65; X seventh * 1.742) ;but in addition, for all children, 
the no-naire texts were more difficult to correct than texts in which names 
were provided (X no-name * .87179; X name « 1.48718). The point, then, is 
that while these children were able to recognize and use disambiguating information 
when it was provided in a text, they had considerable difficulty generating 
the same type of disambiguating information on their own. The difficulty is 
all the more striking when we realize that children worked on both types of 
problems in a single session and might have adopted our use of named character 
as a model for solving referential problems in the texts without character 
names. That so few children did this suggests that the tasks of generating 
and recognizing disambiguating information may draw on rather different 
sets of skills. 
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Experiment 3 

A third study investigated children's ability to detect and correct 
referential ambiguities and missing elements (particularly subjects and 
predicates) in their own texts and in texts presented by the experimenter. 
The data come from a total of* 110 fourth and fifth graders drawn from five 
public school classrooms. The data are described in detail in Bartlett, 1982 
(Appendix D) and will only be briefly summarized here. 
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To «,tivate children's revisions, children were told that they would 

write a story for publicaticn in an anthology to be distributed to children 
in all of the participating classes in the school. Stories %,ere then .elicited 
in response to our standard story starter: "Two people meet on a dark street 
one night. Write a story about what happened." copies of children's 

texts were then xeroxed for use in subsequent analyses and originals were 
returned to the children for editing prior to publication. Editing occured 

one to two weeks after composition. 

Prior to editing, children were instructed to reread their stories 

"to make sure that your story really says what you want it to say" and then told 
to "make any changes that will make your story better." Children were 

explicitly told not to worry about spelling and punctuation since we 

would take care of that when we had the stories typed up for the anthology. 
One wet after editing their own texts, children were asked to edit 

the set of eight short narrative paragraphs presented in Experiment 1. 

Procedures were identical to those described in Experiment 1. 



Results 



In analyzing the data, we were primarily interested in comparing 
children's detection of referential ambiguities and missing subjects 
and predicates in their own texts and in the experimental texts. As a first 
step, each first draft was examined by two trained raters, working independently , 
for instances of referential ambiguity or a missing sentence element. 
In the fifth grade corpus, raters found a total of 34 texts with at least one 
instance of a syntactic anomaly and 30 with some referential ambiguity (representing 
49% and 43% of the total number of texts, respectively). in the fourth grade 
corpus, raters identified 16 texts with at least one instance of syntactic 
anomaly and 18 with some referential ambiguity (52% and 58% of the total texts, 
respectively) . A student was given credit for detecting a text problem if 
both raters agreed that anomalous or ambiguous portions of the text had been 
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*lter«d during revi&ion, regardless of whether the writer succeeded in 

correcting the problem. 

We had predicted that children would be more likely to detect syntactic 
anomalies than referential ambiguities in their own texts and this was 
strikingly confirmed. Of the 34 fifth graders producing syntactic anomalies, 
18 (53%) managed to detect at least one anomaly during revision. By contrast, 
of the 30 students troducing referential ambigui.v, only 5 (17%) managed to 
detect the pro. >m. The difference between these perv stages is statistically 
reliable (z-3.00; p< .01) similar percentages occur in the fourth grade 
sample, with 44% of the 16 children producing syntactic anomalies detecting 
them and only one child detecting a referential ambiguity. 

The results are quite different from those obtained on the experimental 
text . Here, we found that of the 30 fifth graders making referential ambiguities, 
22 (73%) detected at least one referential ambiguity in these texts and in all 
managed to detect 57% of the total number of problems presented. Similar 
results were obtained from the 34 fifth graders producing syntactic anomalies: 
30 (88%) managed to detect at least one anomaly in the experimental texts 
and over all, they managed to detect a total of 69% of these problems. 
Although the syntactic anomalies were somewhat easier to detect, the difference 
in the percentage of detected problems was not statistically reliable (z-1.71; 
p> .05). Skills of the fourth graders were less advanced, with only 10 
children (63%) detecting at least one anomaly in the experinemtal texts 
and 6 children (33%) detecting at least one referential ambiguity. 

Taken together, these results indicate that for children in this age range, 
both types of text problems are substantially easier to detect in the texts of 
others than in their own. Nor does the difference seem due to any reluctance 
on the part of these young writers to make changes in their first drafts. 
Of the fifth graders producing referential ambiguity, 57% makde some text 
change during revision whereas 53% of those making syntactic anomalies did so. 
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These percentages are comparable to the 61% found for the sample as a whole. 

(Fourth graders were a little less likely to make changes: 49% of those 
producing a target text problem made some change, as compared with 56% i'or 
the sample as a whole.) 



Implications for Instruction and Assessment 

1. The results of Experiments 1 and 2 indicate that while above-average writers 
are better at detecting and correcting referential ambiguity and syntactic anomaly, 
all children were able to detect problems which they were unable to correct. 
Moreover, at all skill levels, children were better at correcting some problems 
than others. In particular, children were better able to correct ambiguities 

in situations where they need only substitute for the ambiguity some wording 
already present in the text (as was the case with the pronoun problems) than 
they were in situations where ambiguity could be corrected only by adding new 
information to the text (as was the case with the noun/pronoun problems). This 
suggests that upper elementary age children would benefit from practice revising 
ambiguous referencing in some of these more challenging contexts. Moreover, 
the data suggest that children may benefit from instruction which enables them 
to ccn?>are the results of alternate referencing strategies (i*e., simple rewordings 
vs. introduction of new information), both with respect ot the resulting improvement 
in referential cohere ce and the kinds of changes that must be made in the 
surrounding text to accomodate the addition of new material. 

2. As the results of Experiment 3 indicate, skill in detecting problems in the 
writings of others need not be accompanied by skill in detecting similar problems 
in ones own. This suggests that practice in the one situation may not necessarily 
lead to skill in the other. Initially, it may be easier for students to 
perceive amb iguities and other kinds of problems in the texts of others and 

this m%y therefore be a good place for instruction to begin. However, 
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given the diacuasion in Bar tie tt, 1982, it is likely that editing in the two 

situations may draw on somewhat different cognitive skills, which means that 
students may need help in adapting what they learn in the one situation to 
the requirements of the other. 

3. Results of Experiment 3 also have serious implications for writing 
assessment. Although the situation is changing, many standardized tests still 
attempt to assess students* writing by assessing students' skill in revising 
assorted tester-prepared texts, presumably on the assumption that revision 
provides ^reasonable estimate of writing skill and revision of another's text, 
a reasonable estimate of skill in revising one's own. disregarding the 
validity of the first assumption for the moment, our data suggest that the 
second is probably ill-founded. Given the results of Experiment 3, it is 
likely that revision of tester-prepared texts may seriously underestimate 
students' difficulties in handling ambiguity and syntactic anomaly, at least 
in the upper elementary and junior high school years. 
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Section Pour; Methodological Issues 

1. Sample Selection and the Resulting Corpus of Written Narratives 

In our original proposal, we proposed to study narratives of good and Poor 
writers in grades three through eight. Writing skill was to be determined by 
teacher evaluations Teachers were to rate each child in each class as being 
below- average , average or above-average in current writing achievement, using 
the criteria "that you use when you assess children's achievement for report 
cards." Additionally, because we wished to insure that children were roughly 
conparable in other literacy skills, we stipulated that all children in the 
study be reading on grade level or above. 

Unf ortunately , we were unable to find subjects meeting these criteria at som€ 
grade levels. In third, fourth and eighth grades, we could find only a 
handful of children who were judged to be poor writers but who read on grade 
level. (Indeed, it was only at the sixth grade level that we were able to obtain 
all 20 below-average writers stipulated by our research design.) Moreover, 
although our goal was to obtain samples that were equivalent in reading level, 

the reading level of above-average writers was significantly higher 
(sometimes by as much as two grade levels) than below-average writers at every 
grade level. It appears, then, that in this age range, writing and reading 
skills are highly correlated. 

All children whose data are included in the study of referring expressions 
(Section Two, Appendix C) wrote three stories and participated in one editing 
task. In all, this sample includes 116 children. But because we worked with 
intact classrooms, data were also collected from 703 children not included 
in our experimental sample. While referring expressions in these papers have 
na been analysed, other aspects of these narratives ere currently being studied 

as part of a study of the development of narrative rhetoric, in all, 

the corpus consists of 1330 stories collected from children in 22 public school 
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classrooms: 

grade number of classrooms nuiaber of children 



3 4 117 

4 4 123 

5 5 157 

6 3 102 

7 3 108 

8 3 96 



Additional editing data were obtained from 203 children in five sixth and 

three seventh grade classrooms. 

Originally, we had planned to obtain stories from college-age adults 

as well, but when we tried, many complained that that the stimuli were unsuitable. 

** Since it was important to obtain w -i tings that were elicited by the same stimuli 

as had been used with the children (and since we were unable to find a way 

of motivating college-age adults to produce narratives in response to these 

stimuli) we decided to forego this aspect of the research. In contrast, 

adults did not complain about the editing tasks and appiopriate editing data from 

20 graduate- student subjects were collected. (See Appendix D, page D358) 

• 

2. Effects of stimulus materials on output 

Narratives for our research were elicited by two types of stimuli: 

a) Children wrote in response to the following story starter which was 
spoken by the research assistant: "Two people met on a dark street one night. 
Write a story about what happened." 

btehilir**: also wrote about events pictured in two seven-panel cartoons 
reproduced in Appendix G. 
In this section of the report we will describe effects of these two types of 
stimuli on utory length, syntactic complexity (as measured by t-unit length) , and 
amount of referential ambiguity . Data come from 116 fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
subjects who participated in the study of referring expressions (Section Two and 
Appendix C) . 
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Story length: Number of words per story was assessed by a three-way 
repeated Matures analysis of variance, with grade and skill level as between • 
subjects factors and task as a repeated, within-subject factor. The analysis 
revealed large main effects for each factor and no interactions: F grade-39.134, 
df«2,110; p< .001; F skill level -22.204, df«l,110; p<.001i F task»36.032; 
df«2,220; p<.001. Older subjects produced longer stories (X 5th graders«114.47 
words; X 6th graders « 174.29 words; X 7th graders « 233.81 words) 
and at each grade, more skilled writers produced longer stories than their 
less skilled classmates (x below-average writers - 151.22 words; X above-average 
writers » 200-49). With respect to elicitation conditions, story-starter narratives 
were longer than cartoon narratives at all grade and skill levels, artd cartoon 
stories did not differ appreciably between themselves (X story-starter texts- 
207.198; X easy-context cartoon texts « 159.181; X difficult-context cartoon 
texts - 161.353). 

Length of t-unit: Number of words per t-unit was assessed by a three-way 
repeated measures analysis of variance, with grade and skill level as between- 
subjects factors and task as a repeated, within-subject factor. Although 
there were main effects for grade and skill level, there were no task effects 
and no interactions. Similar results were obtained when we compared the ratio 
of clause to t-unit in these texts. 

Amount of referential ambiguity: A comparison of amount of referential 
ambiguity elicited by story-starter and cartoon stimuli presents a mwber of 
difficulties, since the two cartoons were designed to present writers with 
referential tasks of varying complexity. The effects of these two cartoon 
conditions on referential coherence have been described at length in Action two 
and Appandix C. What we wish to consider here are the effects on referential 
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coherence of writing under two very different sets of constraints: 1) 

in situations where writers must invent an event structure (or plot) as well 

as a wording foi their texts; and 2) in situations where an event structure 

is providod in picture form. Given this purpose as well as the somewhat 

special (and more difficult; nature of the difficult-context cartoons, it seems 

reasonable to address the question of stimulus type by conparing ambiguities 

in the story-starter (or baseline) and easy-context cartoon conditions. 

The data come fro© analyses of referential ambiguities as described in Appendix 

C. A three-way analysis of co-variance (grade x skill level x task (story-starter 

vs. easy-context cartoon), with number of wbrds per story as co-variate), 

revealed a main effect for skill level (F=4.787; df=l,109; p=.03) 

as well as task x level (F-7.644; df=l,109; p=.007) and grade x level 

<F=4.013; df= 2,109; p *.02?) interactions, illustrated in Table One 

and Table Two. 

Table One 

Mean number of referential embiguities in story-starter and 
easy-context cartoon texts of above- and below-average writers 

Texts 



Subjects Story-starter Cartoon 

Above-average .233 .50 

Below-average 1.291 .53 



Table Two 

Mean number of referential ambiguities in story-starter and 
easy-context cartoon texts of fifth, sixth and seventh graders 

Texts 



Subjects Story -starter Cartoon 

Fifth graders .72 .51 

Sixth graders .93 .31 

Seventh graders .64 .74 
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As can be seen in Table One, story-starter and cartoon conditions had dif- 
ferent effects on the amount of referential ambiguity produced by above- and 
below-average writers: While the story-starter condition elicited almost 
twice as much ambiguity from the below-average writers as from their above- 
average classmates, the easy-context cartoon condition resulted in an equal 
amount of ambiguity. That is, in the cartoon condition, the amount of 
referential ambiguity in below-average writers' texts decreased relative to 
that observed in the story-starter condition while for above-average writers, 
the amount of ambiguity increased. Additionally, for reasons that remain unclear, 
data in Table Two show that sixth graders as a whole produced less ambiguity 
in the easy-context ccartoon condition and more ambiguity in the story-starter 

condition than ch'^dren in other grades. 
Implications for cing Instruction and Assessment 

1. Provision of a pictured event structure had very different effects on 
the referential coherence of above- and below-average writers' texts, increasing 
the amount of referential ambiguity (relative to that obtained in the story- 
starter condition) for above-average writers and decreasing it for below-average 
writers. For below-average writers, this indicates some difficulty in inventing 
a consistent event structure and suggests that some of the ambiguities observed 
in the wordings of their story-starter texts may have been due to faulty organization 
of the narrative content. This notion is supported by analyses of the type of 
ambiguity found in children's story-starter (or baseline) stories (but not 
in their cartoon stories) as reported in Appendix C» 

In brief, many of the ambiguous nouns observed in children's story-starter 
texts resulted from a faulty introduction of information: that is, situations 
in which writers alluded to information which, in fact, had not been made available 
to readers. For example, writers right make definite reference in situations 
where the presence of the intended referent cannot be readily inferred. Or writers 
might refer to a character's attribute without first telling a reader of the 
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attribute's existence • Presence of these problems suggests that below-average 
writers may need practice comparing the kinds of inferences that readers are 
able to make in a given context with the kinds of inferences required by 
various referring expressions in that context. Additional practice evaluating 
the effects on coherence and on reader's expectations of alternative wordings 
and various changes in the information conveyed by the context may also prove 
useful. 

With respect to above-average writers, the data are somewhat difficult 
to interpret since it is unclear why the provision of a pictured event structure 
should lead to an increased amount of referential ambiguity relative to that 
observed in these children's story-starter texts. The increase may, in fact, 
be somewhat artif actual, due to the extremely low amount of ambiguity in 
the sixth and seventh graders' story-starter texts. 



2. With respect to writing assessment, two aspects of these results deserve 
mention. First, the data indicate that in this acre range, both above- and below- 
average writers are likely to write longer stories if given a simple story-starter 
without a constraining event structure. This suggests that in situations where 
amount of output is paramount, the use of story-starters is to be preferred. 
However, as noted above, story-starters and cartoons had different effects on 

the amount of referential ambiguity produced by children in the two groups. 
This suggests that in situations where it is important to measure referential 
coherence , it may be preferable to provide some control over referential context 
by controlling event structure (e.g., through the use of cartoon elicitation 
conditions). Conversely, it should be noted that these elicitation conditions 
had little effect on syntactic complexity (as measured by length of t-unit and ratio 
q of clause to t-unit) , suggesting that in situations where it is important to 
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Development, 1981. 

Bartlett, E. J. Production and evaluation of referring expressions in written 
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Bartlett, E. J. Learning to tell a story. In A. Freedman, I. Pringle & J. 
Yalden (Eds.), Learning to Write: First language, second language. 
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Papers and talks 

In 1979 and 1980, Bartlett presented talks about the development of children's 
referencing skills at the following meetings: 

New York Child Language Association 
New England Child Language Association 

New York Orton Society 

Society for Research in child Development 
Canadian Council of Teachers of English 

Other 

1. Results of Bartlett 1 s studies of referring expressions have been presented 
informally as part of Bartlett' s on-going participation in the development of 
items for the 1983 National Assessment of Educatioral Progress in Writing. 
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2. Bartlett has shared results of her research with all teachers whose classes 
participated in the study and with other personnel in the participating 
New York City Public Schools. 
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A Discourse Function of Anaphoric Pronouns 
William Hirst, Edward M. Levine, and Sarah Henry 



Integration, function of pronouns 
•Memory, discourse 
Syntactic processing, anaphora 
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Abstfact 



Pronouns may signal integration whereas integration may be 
postponed if the pronoun is replaced by a repeated noun phrase, 
in Experiment 1, the gist of stories containing repeated noun 
phrases was not remembered as well as gist of stories with pronouns. 
Experiment 2 followed Jarvella (1971). Verbatim recall for recently 
heard pronominal ized sentences was worse than verbatim recall for 
similar sentence, employing repeated noun phrases. In Experiment 
3, pronominalized sentences took less time to comprehend than did 
sentences beginning with repeated noun phrases. These findings 
suggest that a listener integrates information in a pronorainalized 
clause with preceding text before s/he would if the pronoun were 
replaced by its antecedent. 
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A Discourse Function of Anaphoric Pronouns 

Why d as a writer or speaker frequently use a pronoun to tie 
together segments of discourse when the repetition of a ; noun phrase 
would do? Pronouns seem to place more processing demands on the 
listener than do repeated noun phrases. The evaluation of a candi- 
date antecedent of a repeated noun phrase probably only requires a 
simple matching routine (Clark & Clark, 1977) whereas complex syn- 
tactic, lexical, and pragmatic restrictions would have to be built 
into any mechanism that would successfully evaluate candidate 
antecedents of a pronoun (Hirst & Brill, 1980; Springston, Note 2). 
Why would a writer or speaker employ an anaphoric device that places 
added burdens on the listener or reader when a much simpler device 
is available? 

Obviously, an anaphoric pronoun may be used in preference to. 
a repeated noun phrase for stylistic variation, but ; deeper ex- 
planation is possible. Non-pronominalized noun phrases can intro- 
duce new characters, events; ideas, or objects as well as serve an 
amphoric function, but pronouns, at least non-deictic personal 
pronouns, can only act anaphorically. Pronouns, unlike repeated 
noun phrases, would unambiguously signal a listener or reader to 
integrate information in the pronominal ized clause with information 
in the preceding discourse. Pronouns then serve a distinct discourse 
function. When a listener or reader encounters a pronoun, he begins 
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to integrate the information in the pronominalised clause with the 
information contained in the preceding discourse; when he encounters 
a non-pronominalired noun phrase, he holds off integration until he 
can determine with certainty whether the noun phrase introduces a 
new character or refers to an old one. As a result, pronouns actu- 
ally facilitate integration. 

Lesgold (1972) is often cited as support for this hypothesis. 
Lesgold, however, did not examine two different forms of anaphora, 
but tested subjects' memory for sentences with or without corefei 
ential ties. For example, Lesgold asked subjects to remember sen- 
tences like The aunt ate the pie and she was senile vs. The aunt 
ate the pie and Alice was senile , whereas the proper comparison for 
the present question would be The aunt ate the pie and she was 
senile vs. The aunt ate the pie and the aunt was senile . 

The first experiment tested whether pronouns facilitate inte- 
gration. Paragraphs in which either pronouns or repeated noun 
phrases are used exclusively to refer to the main character were 
heard and later recalled. It was expected that the paragraphs with 
pronouns should be better remembered than the version with repeated 
noun phrases. The second experiment extended the results of Ex- 
periment 1 and examined the differential effect pronouns and re- 
peated noun phrases have on short term memory of discourse. The 
third experiment investigated the effect pronouns have on compre- 
hension speed. 
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E * p » r intrnt l 
The first experiment attempts to establish < 

. that pronouns facilitate in, < " t,r " 

raciiitate integration. Although the details of ^ 

Processes involved in integration have yet to b 

Clark . Clark, 1977 , a , * Cle * rly " ta ^^ed 

1977,, several means of measuring "ease of 

integration- have been proposed On. 

oposea. One measure —gist r*e*n 4 

•Rested by the seminal work of Bran., * , 

ZK of Bransford and Johnson (10711 uk< v 
showed that the easier text l« - « ' iCh 

er text ls to integrate the better - « 
recall fk. i j* e Det ter a person can 

recall the ideas from the to** mll 

tne text « The motivation for fM. 
el... 4 ~ . ^ tlon ror this measure is 

clear if integration is thought of as th. „ 

— n the prepositional stateme t 0 £Z « ^ """""^ 
r<«-« *.v passage are constructed 

Given the speed with which people talk or r , . 

^opie talk or read, integration and 
comprehension work under tine constraints As a o 
nilBk ^ As « consequence, the 

number of connections that a person form* afc 

person lorms ih a passage will da.^.^ 
the ease with which the passao* M k < P ° n 

d.». „ b6 inte 9 rat «d. Since gist recall 

spends on how connected one idea from a piece of discours is 

Experiment l 

Method 

Subjects. Sixteen respondents to an advertisement in the 
BUM! Voio. served a. paid subjects. They were divided into two 
groups of eight. 

i&tsriU. Six stories with an av.r.g. length of 50 word. .„d 
6.7 clause, were written. Two stories had five idee unit., two 
six, and two .even idea units. Each story centered around a single 
«1. ector and referred to his, five ti«... th. fir . t ^ 
» " Ch ,t0ry int « a "=^ fe actor and then th. topic of th. story. 
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jud ^» were a.ked to ^' Ldm ^ ~ * 

in the recall anal ysi8 0ne , ldea u ^ts were used 

y * 0ne 8t °ry, about goina to 
^lows. (T he idea units are i *■ ^ i8 

. ""a are indicated by slashes.) 
Peter went to the opera / ^ 
_ - we fi rst opera 

or the season / u~ v * 

•on./ He had thought thaf- u 
. • ttat tickets would 

be hard to come by,/ but w , 

a week in advance / u 

»»«./ He was excitea fay whst 

sure to be a great 

9 " P^^mance/ and had read the 

libretto several tines./ He a lso u > 

ne also listened to all 

the recording, available. 
T»c version, of .a= h 8t0ry „ 

11,6 fir " °* **» 

, - ££2S2Sa V "' iOD ' • ~ we. u . ed 

in the renainin, part or the story to refer to the actor, the 

exa mp l. above is in the pronoun forsat. In the repea^dnoun 
J*™« format, the pronoun was replaced by its antecedent. 

The .„ stories were tape recorded at a rat. of ,. S word. Mr 
second onto two tapes. Etch tape contained all six stories, on. 
"v., on. six, and one seven idea unit, per story i» the pronoun 
f«~t, the other three in the repeated noun phrase format. The 
stories in the pronoun format on on. tap. were ln th . rep „ te(J ^ 

aid not differ on the two tapes. 

BSiian and procedure . On. group of subject, heard th. f ir . t 
^tape, th. other th. second tape. «ter they had listened to the 
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«ix stories, they spent ten minutes trvin 0 * , 

mutes trying to solve a mathematical 
. Puzzle. They then had to recall t*. • «. 

recall the gist of the six stories. The 

experimenter cued each story with its topic Thus «, 
. p * Thus » the example • 

r* ws cued with " Teu me the — ~- - the ePer . . 

zrr wote their response ° na fresh *~ - «- — 

aPP " red " ^ ~ *~* »«.r recalling . story 

that had appeared in the repeated noun phrase format and ■ 

* rormat, and vice versa. 

Half of each group began the recall sequence with . 

*»«4uence with a pronoun story 
the other half with a repeated noun phrase story. 
Results and Discussion 

Two Judges scored the recall protocol. by counting the nu*b. r 
or recalled idea units, since their judgments strongly agreed 
(Pearson correlation, r - .98, . th. two scores were averaged. Sub- 
jects recalled an average of 49X of the idea units in the stories 
with repeated noun phrases and an average of 61% of the idea unit, 
in the stories with pronouns. Thus, subjects recalled the gist of 
th. pronominalized stories better than the gist of th. stories with 

repeated noun phrases (ain r ,!,») - 4.39, B < .05). The r.sult. 

indict, that pronouns do inde.1 facilitat. integration. Th. n«t 

•xperiment goes a step further. 
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F*P.ri*ent i showea that pronouns ^ 
«- ae.i gn „as not 4ensitlve enough ^ ^ ^ othesi8 ^ 

pronouns . ignal . li!t , Bt or reader ^ ^ 

only retain . v . rb4tlm representation of a sentence fM a ^ ^ 
but re^ ^ gut _ the lon9 term _ ft person ^ 

repe.tea noun phrase shoula attest t0 hold it . 

tion in TOmory at least lo „ . enough ^ aetermine ^ jjQ Un 

Phrase induces a ne W character ox refers hac* to an oia one. vhis 
effort is not necessary for proncoinalizea clauses. They shouia 
lose their verhati m representation in meTOry nore quicUy ^ ^ 
with repeated noun phrases. 

The running memory span paradigm developed by jarvella (1971, 

• may be sensitive enough to test this conjecture m <* 

uiijecture. in these experiments 

subjects listen to text and without warning are asked to recall the 
last two sentences that they heard. Jarvella found that people 
remember the last sentence very accurately, but their verbatim 
recall falls off for the penultimate sentence, m the present 
study, the penultimate sentence will contain either a pronoun or a 
repeated noun phrase. When a pronoun replaces a repeated noun, 
subjects should quickly lose the details but maintain the gist of 
the penultimate sentence. The details should be preserved when the 
penultimate sentence contains a repeated noun phrase. 
Method 



Subiects. The thirty-two subjects in this experiment had 
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-pondea to an aavertise„e„t in ^ 

"~ for t heir efforts M t - i "" « 

torcs « Sixteen were *v 

• the other sateen in the repeatea 

repeated noun group. 

Thirty . X p. rin . ntal . • 

" Qry . A .. beep . m , W ° rdS "* 6 - unit. ^ 

Placed at periodic places in each storv ^ 

Penulti^te sentence before a be 

erore a beep contained a sinai- , 

* * Pronoun, either he or sh^T " *" 

- - precox sent" e ^ th 7 — " * -*« 

noun was replacea by it . nt ' ^ — - - 

antecedent. The Ban *. 

me sentence before v 

- expeotea to push the preceding * — 

i* "ever containea an y reference to the ant 

,n.^.- ef . — nt of the crcciax 

stoppea to buy some brielc. m 

cricks. Tom wantea to 

start on the barbecue <><<■. 

e Plt •» soon « possible, 
-erhaps he couia finish it by zabor Day. 

«ai„ e ra3 excitea about au ^ work to ^ 
*ne. tianning tMngs sonething ^ 

• alway. lovea to ao. It was almost like 
daydreaming. 

The -stimulus material was recorded on two taoes 

Pr ° nOUn f0rnat? ^ 
ones in the repeated noun format. The stow 
r-Mt- • * . stories were read at a 

0 rate of 2.5 words per ,. Mni , - < 
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^Pe recorder. - he Brono Panted wlth a ^ 

6 pronour ' 9Wup listened to ^ 
• the repeat noun gioup ^ ^ «>« ~ — " 

"enter stopped the tape W<r The 

— were instructed ^ heard . ^ 

- -o sentences Preceding. *., a . " " ^ 

• Verhat,, recall t " " — " -rd the 

was stressed, and subjects „ 

-iect. were Hste„ ing to the entire pas ^ ^ ^ 0,84 

— ct a cession test at th ^ * 

however, was never ad™ ^ " ^ 

^^_and^iscuss^ 

ThS Crucial comparison is between verh n 

sentence in the Pronom ^ * ~ 

tWS """" «- »as confined to the " 

— - the ,st sentence. PolloKlng . ^ ^ " - 
"can sco.es w„e caicuiated. rhe fIm . e , ^ Verb " lB 

tatulated the n Unbet of correctly ^ ^ 

—a i„ te r „s o f the percenter o f o r i 9l „ t ^ ~ ~ 

recalled. The s *™«,* eros co "ectly 

ine second scor ns e o la <? 

— « - »otds cottectiv re J n — * «— «• 

- word in the sentence. 7 8UCCe8Sl ° n ' — '« 

Percent.,. o f the ori^., " L """" " ' 

—tea that sheets wouid oiten .T " ~ 

T~ no, phrase and vice versa. The rj / ~ ^ 
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exactly the same as 

"me as the original to be correct ™ 

measure is more sensitive than th ' rUnnin9 " nem ° ry 

Penalizes subjects for syntactical ^ """" " 

-easurenents, the recalls 8 tK ° 

— . — . ~ ;;r • - — ■■ - 

Table 1 contains the result, c w 
r.».»b«i„ 9 th . 9ist „ £ M S " b ^ tS ^ously had n0 troulbe 

" 01 the second to the i se f . ^ 

cne last sentence. 




However, their verbatim ™ 

-una . 8i9niflcant di£fecence " - «— 

--sis ..^7 tni „ i. 5 1 ;; ores £or both «• 

~ oryneasure (mlnr (1 ,s 8) ':;. 0 3;; fi 0 ; o5 r th - 

«*J.ct. often substitute, pronoun for 'J •° 5 '- Wh6 "" 

-se e rcor s co Ul a n. t have attcibuted ^ £ - «~ —a 

«- not „ 9 u re in the tabu lati ons. As f t L ^ 

penuUWe sentence, it is „ ot clea aSP8CtE ° f ° W 

«»o Ul a be preS ent . a " «"» 

present, ana none were observea. The reS ul tB < „• 

P«noun., tn conpacison t0 cepMtea ^ phras s " tS — 
— tlo. but se,ve to lnltl .t. tR , 9t .L n ' "* ^ 

Expe riment 3 

If pronouns signal a reader to beain W 

o i>egin integration then their 
Presence should decrease comprehension time. The ea , 

e * ^ ea se with which 
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a sentence is comprehended reflects not only inter sentential con- 
siderations, but also the speed with which the sentence can be 
integrated with preceding text (Haviland & Clark, 1974). Integratic 
would, of course, be difficult if the referent of a pronoun were 
unclear (Chang, 1980; Springston, Note ly also Garrod & Sanford, 
1977; McKoon & Ratcliff, 1980; Sanford & Garrod, 1980). But in cas< 
in which the referent is easily specified, the format of the anapho: 
may have a measurable effect on reaction time; 

Experiment 3 examined comprehension time for sentences with 
either pronouns or repeated noun phrases. Clark and Sengul (1979) 
failed to fi„ d a difference when they compared comprehension time of 
sentences with pronouns or definite noun phrases. However, their 
experimental sentences may have contained ambiguous pronouns. 
Consider their example, where the last sentence is the experimental 



one: 



A broadloom rug in rose and purple colors covered 
the floor. Dim light fro* « smell lamp cast shadows 
on the walls. In one corner of the room was an 
upholstered chair. It appeared to be an antique. 
Ii in the experimental sentence could presumably ref„r to "the chair" 
"the lamp", or -the rug". This ambiguity may have increased 
comprehension time for the sentence and cancelled out any difference 
that might exist between the comprehension of pronominilized sentence 
and their counterparts with repeated noun phrases. In order to avoid 
this confounding l„ Experiment 3. the experimental sentences will 
contain only unambiguous pronouns. 
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SUM^ Twelve Princeton undergraduates formed one croup, 
fourteen formed the second group. 

U - The mat « isl w " *»'•« t<™ the stories of Experiment 
2. Eac^ . the stories were revised so that the t,o actors in the 
•tori,, were of different sex. The crucial noun or pronoun in the 
experimental stories always referred to one of the.e actors. Thus, 
4* would unambiguously refer to the female, actor, * to the male. 
There were two sets of ei.jht sto,ies with a total of forty 
experimental sentences. In P . ch set , hal£ of ^ „ atmtM 
were pronouns and half repeated noun phrases, with the appropriate 
counterbalancing across sets. The experiment was conduct - using a 
PET microcomputer fitted wiK, software timer accurate to one 
Billisecond. 

• Procedure. Each subject group received a different set of 
•tori... sentences were presented on a CRT, one sentence at a 
tis». and subjects were asked to read the sentence and press a 
large button when they had understood the sentence and integrated 
it with the preceding material. The next se,tenoe appeared after 
the button was pushed. A ready sign was flashed on the screen for 

ten seconds between stories t?o . . 

stories. Response time was measured from the 

presentation of the sentence to the button press. 

Res u lts 

It too* an average of 2017.8 milliseconds (s.D. = 289) to 
comprehend and integrate sentences with pronouns. 2212.7 milliseconds 
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(S.D. « 469) for sentences with repeated noun phrases. Hence, it 
was easier to integrate pronominalized sentences than their counter- 
^ parts with repeated noun phrases * (min F' (1,63) - 4.93, P < .05). 

One possible explanation for thi* *7^L 

0r thi& di «erence is that the 194.9 
millisecond difference h**...^ ^ l 

ifference between the two conditions could have occurred 

because personal pronoun have fewer letter* . a 

" lette " and are more frequent than 
the proper nouns i n the stories t„ 

stories, m order to test this hypothesis, we 

selected 13 experimental sentences in -mm/ «.u 

ncences in which the proper noun was a two 

or three letters common first name - such as Bill c 

bucn as Bill, Bob, Sue, and Ed — 

and analyzed the ds«-» i« i.k~ 

data in the same manner as above. The results were 

similar to those of the full sample it tnnt a 

pie * 2t t0 °k an average of 1907.2 

milliseconds (S.D » i-ia\ 

274) to comprehend and integrate sentences with 
Pronouns, 2298 .< milliseconds . ^ ^ 

noun phrases. This difference was significant <„ ln r (a , 21) . 4 . 52/fi < 
•OS), sentences with pronoun are easier to comprehend than sentences 
with repeated noun phrases not because of a word familiarity or 
length, but because of the presence of the pronoun. 

General Discussion 
Pronouns unambiguously signal a listener- or reader that the 
information contained in pronominalirca clauses must be integrated 
with information introduced in preceding text, since repeated noun 
Phrases do not share this property, text is easier to integrate 
when pronouns are used in preference to repeated noun phrases. 
Several objections to this conclusion are possible. First, 
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the results of Experiment 1, 2, and 3 could reflect a stylistic 
awkwardness often found in prose with repeated noun phrases. This 
objection may not be to the point, since the present work could be 
viewed as an attempt to specify one factor that contributes to 
good writing (Hirsch, 1977). Moreover, the style of the stories in 
Experiment 2 and 3, at least, did not differ markedly. We asked 
twenty subjects to rate the style of the stories in all three ex- 
periments on a scale from one to seven, half in the pronoun format, 
half in the repeated noun phrase format. The stories in Experiment 

1 with related noun phrases were stylistically inferior to the same 
stories with pronouns, 3.7 as compared to 4.08 (using Wilcox on 
test, T (16) = 15, p < .01). On the other hand, the ratings for the 
pronoun and repeated noun versions of the stories used in Experiment 

2 and 3 were about the same, 3.95 and 3.82, respectively (T (19) - 
72, n.s.). Thus, whereas the result of Experiment 1 could reflect 
the stylistic shortcomings of the repeated noun format, the results 
of Experiment 2 and 3 did not. 

Another objection is that treatment of pronominal coreference is 
too simplistic in the present framework. The stories were written 
so that the antecedent always preceded its pronoun, in carefully 
circumscribed circumstances, antecedents may follow their pronoun. 
A review of the linguistic literature would take the present dis- 
cussion far afield (but see Rienhart, in press). Suffice it to say, 
antecedents follow non-reflexive pronouns only when the pronoun is 
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preceded by a subordinate conjunction such as j^, ana 
filthfluah. The nature of this constraint suggests a conjecture 
currently under investigation (Hirst * Kimmel, Note 1). That is, 
the normal function of pronouns may indeed be to signal integration, 
yet this function may be suspended when a pronominalized clause is 
marked with a subordinate conjunction. 

Despite these consideration, the present work has a direct 
bearing on a general theory of integration. Clark ( 1978, Clark t 
Haviland, 1977) has proposed the bare outlines of a model, based on 
the given-new contract. At the core of this proposal is the 
distinction between given information - information that the 
speaker believes the listener knows and accepts as true - and new 
information - information speaker believes that the listener 
does not know. Integration occurs in three stages: A listener 
computes what is given and what is new in an utterance, searches 
memory for the antecedent of the given information, and then adds 
the new information to memory. Thus, for John got some beer out of 
the car. The beer was warm., on coming to the second sentence, the 
listener would first isolate the given from the new information, in 
this case, The beer wnn X is the given information and X-warg l0 the 
new information. Once the given information is separated from the 
new information, the listener would search his memory for the 
antecedent of the hepr , and then add the new proposition to his 
memory. 

The present work investigated aspects of a mechanism listeners 
use to isolates given from new information. The ease with which a 
separation is accomplished will have a direct effect on processing. 
The less time incoming speech must remain in working memory, the 
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easier it is for a listener to accomplish other processing demands. 
Information, however, can only be transferred from short term to 
long term memory after the antecedent of the given information is 
found, and to go one step deeper, the antecedent can be found only 
after -given- is isolated from "new". Thus, it is to the advantage 
of a listener to make the separation as soon as possible. 

The present research makes clear that markers exist in natural 
language to facilitate the process of distinguishing given from new 
information. Pronouns are probably just one example. The verb da 
and definite articles may be others. Comprehension can probably 
proceed without integration markers; but little words like bje. may 
lighten the processing demands placed on a hard pressed listener or 
reader bombarded at a rate of 150 or more words a minute. 
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1. Hirst, W. & Kimmel, J. Pronoun assignment and backwards pro- 

nominal izat ion . in preparation. 
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University, 1975. 
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Table 1 

Averaged Recall Scores on Three Measures 
for Penultimate Sentences With Pronouns or Repeated Nouns* 

Measure Pronouns Repeated Nouns 

Lexical Similarity .78 (.08) .88 (.08) 

Running Memory .52 (.12) .70 (.17) 

Gist .95 (.02) .96 (.03) 



Standard deviations in parentheses 
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Contextual Aspects of Pronoun Assignment 
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This article appears in Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior , 
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Abstract 

The effect of contextual constraints on pronoun assignment 
was explored for sentences with ambiguous and unambiguous pronouns. 
A preliminary experiment evaluated the contextual constraints affect- 
ing coreference in the experimental sentences of Experiment 1 and 2. 
by obtaining plausibility ratings. Experiment 1, using these ratings, 
showed that context affects assignment time in c^ses of ambiguous 
cdreference* Experiment 2 extended the result to syntactically 
constrained coreference. It was concluded that integration must 
occur during rather than following assignment and suggested that 
pronouns act as indicators to integrate text. 
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Contextual Aspects of Pronoun Assignment 

Pronoun assignment is a complex process which involves syntac- 
tic, semantic, and pragmatic considerations. Recent work on assign- 
ment has investigated syntactic and lexical aspects (Caramazza, 
Grober, 3arvey and Yates, 1977? Clark and Clark, 1977; Clark and 
Sengul,1979; Garvey, Caramzza, and Yates, l974-75;Grober, Beadsley 
and Caramazza, 1978; Langacker, 1969; Partee,1975; Reinhart, Note 1; 
Springston,Note 2). To date, little work has been done on prag- 
matic aspects of pronoun assignment, although Clark and Haviland 
(1977) have investigated the effect of context on the comprehen- 
sion time of sentences involving other forms of anaphora ( but 
see Stenning, 1978). Tha present paper investigates the effect 
context has on pronoun assignment for sentences in which the con-* 
textual constraints are carefully controlled. 

Varicrus studies have suggested that assignment time could be 
affected by the distance between a pronoun and its antecedent 
and the semantic features of the verb (Caramazza etal, 1977; Clark 
and Sengul,1979; Garvey etal, 1974-75; Grober etal, 1978; Spring- 
ston, Note 2) . Obviously, contextual constraints also affect 
assignment. The referent of the pronoun in (1) is cle^r whereas 

(1) John stood watching while Henry fell down some stairs. 
He ran for a doctor. 

(2) John stood watching while Henry fell down some stairs. 
He thought of the future. 

the referent in (2) is not. The difference between (1) and (2) is in 
the strengths of the contextual constraints; the stronger the context- 
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ual constraints the easier the assignment. In order to determine 
the pronominal referent, however, a person must integrate the infor- 
mation in the first sentence of (1) or (2) with the second. This 
process is similai to bridging (Clark and Haviland, 1977) . 

The first experiment in this study verified that people do in- 
deed integrate information before assigning a referent in sentences 
like (1) . A preliminary experiment accessed the contextual constraints 
of the sentence pairs in Experiment 1. A finding that assignment 
time does vary with context, as measured by the preliminary experiment, 
would lend validity to this measurement. It would also empirically 
substantiate the intuitive hypothesis that for sentences like (1) 
and (2) people integrate information while:*they assign a referent 
to a pronoun. The second experiment in this study uses this measure 
to address a deeper question, that is, Do contextual constraints 
also affeut pronoun assignment when the coreference is syntactically 
constrained? The question is an important one since none of the 
current models of assignment offer any guidance on what form an 
answer would take. 

Preliminaiy Experiment 
Subjects in this experiment rated the plausibility of sentences 
such as (3) through (6) . A measure of contextual constraints for 
sentence pairs like (1) and (2) was extracted from these plausibility 
ratings by calculating a plausibility difference . The rating for 
(3) If John had stood watching an accident, he might have 
run for a doctor. 
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(4) If John had stood watching an accident, he might have 
thought of the future. 

(5) If Henry had fallen down some stairs, he might have run 
for a doctor. 

(6) If Henry had fallen down son* stairs, he might have 
thought of the future. 

(5, was subtracted from the rating for ,3) to obtain the plausibility 
difference for ,1, . similarly. the rating for ,„ w , subtractefl 

from the rating for (4) to obtain the plausibility difference for 
(2). 

The results of this experiment were used in Experiment 1. 
Method 

Twenty-five subjects, volunteers solicited from a graduate 
course at the New School for Social Research, rated the plausibility 
of eighty sentences. They received a mimeographed list of these 
sentences, with a sequence of integers from one to seven appearing 
below each sentence, and were instructed to "rate (by circling 
the relevant integer) the plausibility or likelihood of each sen- 
tence on the scale of 1-7, with 7 being most likely or plausible, 
1 being unlikely or implausible, and 4 being plausible or likely." 

The material for this experiment was constructed with Ex- 
periment 1 in mind. In Experiment 1, the material has the form: 
John Xed while Henry Yed. He Z ed. Subjects in this experiment 
rated the plausibility of sentences of the form: If John had Xed . 
he might have Zed, and If Henry had Yed, he might have Zed . The 
plausibility difference could then be obtained by subtracting the 
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average plausibility rating of If John had Xed, he might have Zed 
from the average plausibility rating of If Henry had Yed, he might 
have Zed , 

In order to assure a wide range of plausibility differences 
in Experiment 1, the 80 test sentences in the preliminary exper- 
iment fell into eight sets of five pairs. The sets were selected 
with the expectation that one pair would yield a large positive 
plausibility difference, the others: a smaller positive difference, 
a difference close to zero, a large negative difference, and a 
smaller negative plausibility difference. An example of a com- 
plete set and the corresponding material in Experiment 1 appears 
in Table 1. 

Please Insert Table 1 About Here 

Results and discussion 

The plausibility differences between the average rating for 
each sentence in a relevant pair were calculated as follows. Por 
material in Table 1, the average rating of If John had driven to 
the beach, he might have brought along a surfboard was subtracted 
from the average rating of If Henry had spoken at a meeting, he 
might have brought along a surfboard , the average rating of If 
John had driven to the beach, he might have stopped at a store 
was subtracted from the average rating of If Henry had spoken 
at a meeting, he might have stopped at a store , and so on, to 
get the plausibility differences for the sentence pairs used in 
Experiment 1. The sign of the difference specified the pre- 
ferred pronominal referent for the sentence pairs of Experiment 
1 since the differences are calculated in a uniform manner for 

no 
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all sentences. Thus, a positive difference for the sentence pairs 
in Table 1 would indicate that the pronoun is likely to refer to 
John; a negative difference that the pronoun is likely to refer to 
Henry,; a difference close to zero would leave the referent un- 
specified. The appendix contains the forty sentence pairs and 
their respective plausibility differences. Table 2 contains the 
plausibility differences averaged over all eight sets for the five 
different sentence pair types. Each value is significantly dif- 
ferent from the others (by Scheffe test, p < .02). 



Please Insert Table 2 About Here 
Experiment 1 

Experiment 1 used the material analyzed in the preliminary 
experiment to examine anaphoric processing in ambiguous sentence 
pairs, such as John stood watching while Henry tell down some 
Btairs - — He tripped over a skate . Subjects had to specify the 
referent of the pronoun in five types of sentence pairs: those 
with large positive plausibility differences, with small positive 
plausibility differences, with negligible differences (positive or 
negative) , with large negative differences and small negative dif- 
ferences. If pronoun assignment is affected by contextual con- 
straints, then subjects should select the referent indicated by the 
sign of the plausibility difference and make this selection more 
quickly the larger the difference. Of course, the smaller the ab- 
solute value of a plausibility difference the weaker the strength 
of the contextual constraint and the less chance there is that 
subjects will select the preferred referent. when the 
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plausibility difference is close to zero, subjects should show no 
clear preference for either of the two possible referents and take 
longer to make an arbitrary decision between the two than they lid 
in selecting the preferred referent of the sentence t airs with 
large and small positive or negative plausibility differences. 
Thas, in Experiment 1, it should be found that: 

(1) the number of times a subject choses a given re- 
ferent should depend on the type of sentence pair, the smaller the 
Plausibility difference the less often one referent is preferred 
over another. 

(2) subjects should prefer the intended referent over the 
unintended referent, unless the sentence pair • s plausibility dif- 
ference is close to zero, in which case, no preference should be 
observed. 

(3) response latencies should be longer the smaller the 
plausibility difference. 

Method 

Subjects . Twenty-two subjects participated in this exper- 
iment. They were recruited through an advertisement in the Village 
Voic e and received compensation. 

Material . The forty sentence pairs analyzed in the prelim- 
inary experiment served as the stimulus material and had the form 
John (Henry) Xed while Henry (John) Yed. He Zed . There were eight 
sets with a representative of each of the five types of sentence 
pairs in each set. Half of the sentence pairs began with John, the 
other half with Henry . The material appears in the appendix. 
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Another list of forty sentence pairs was constructed by 
permuting the order of the two clauses in the first sentence of 
the pair. If any response bias exists, this manipulation should 
control for it. Thus, if John went to the party while Henry 
stayed at the store. He danced with some women , appeared in the 
first list, then John staye d at the store while Henry went to the 
P arty - — He danced with some woman , appeared in the permuted list. 
The permuted sentence pairs retained the plausibility differ- 
ences of the originals. 

Design and procedure. A PDP-8 computer controlled the ex- 
periment and presented the material on a CRT. Half of the sub- 
jects saw the original forty sentence pairs; the other half saw 
the permuted set. The first sentence of a pair appeared on the 
CRT, and after carefully reading it, a subject pressed a button 
that erased the first sentence and presented the pronominalized 
sentence. The subject then specified the preferred referent by 
pushing as quickly as possible either a button corresponding to 
John or one corresponding to Henry . The latency between the appear- 
ance of the pronominalized sentence and the subject's response was 
recorded. Immediately following the subject's response, the screen 
was erased and the first sentence of the next pair appeared. The 
procedure was repeated until all forty sentence pairs were pre- 
sented. 
Results 

Table 3 contains the response frequencies and latencies for 
the five types of sentence pair (eight exemplars per type). The 
response frequency measures the number of similar responses a 
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subject made for each type of sentence pair. Thus, the fre- 
quency of 7.23 for sentence pairs with large positive plaus- 
ibility differences means that the "average subject" selected the 
preferred referent 7.23 times out of a possible eight. The three 
predictions offered at the beginning of the experiment on the 
assumption that contextual constraints would affect pronoun 
assignment were verified by and large. 



Please Insert Table 3 About Here 

First, subjects chose the preferred referent significantly 
more oiten than the non-preferred referent, but they also showed 
a slight, albeit nonsignificant preference for one of the re- 
ferents in the neutral condition. Presumably, the average plaus- 
ibility difference of the "neutral" sentence pairs, -.69, was not 
close enough to zero. Indeed, the direction of the preference 
could have been predicted from the sign of the difference. 

Second, subjects generally chose the preferred referent more 
frequently the larger the corresponding plausibility difference. 
A significant difference between the frequencies associated with 
sentence pairs with large and small positive plausibility differ- 
ences was not found (using a Friedman, x* r (1) « .73 n.s.); how- 
ever, there is a main effect if the average of frequencies for 
sentence pairs with large and small positive plausibility differ- 
ences and the other three types of sentence pairs are compared 
(X 2 r (3) = 57.3, p < .01). it is possible that a ceiling effect 
could have obscured any difference that might exist between sen- 
tence pairs with large and small plausibility differences. 
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Third, and most importantly, subjects took longer to 
choose the preferred referent the smaller the associated plaus- 
ibility difference. The analysis concentrated on responses that 
selected the preferred referent since it was not clear how to 
interpret responses that assigned to the pronoun the non-pre- 
ferred referent. Exclusion of these data is like exclusion of 
-error- data in other reaction time experiments. When the sen- 
tence pairs had a negligible plausbility difference there was no 
preferred referent, and analysis concentrated on the average lat- 
encies for both possible responses. Hence the comparison using an 
analysis of variance was among response latencies for the pre- 
ferred referent of sentence pairs with large and small positive 
Plausibility differences, and responses latencies for any referent 
choice for sentence pairs with negligible plausibility differences. 
A similar comparison was made for the sentence pairs with neg- 
ative plausibility differences. Both analyses yielded significant 
main effects (for the positive comparison: min F' (2,24) « 5.24, 
2 < .02; for the negative comparison: ir.in F' (2,25) - 5.23, p < .02). 

The dista'nce between a pronoun and its antecedent did not 
have a statistically significant effect on assignment time. The 
experimental design provided a control for the effect of contextual 
constraints on assignment since half of the subjects saw sentence 
pairs that were constructed by switching the order of the first 
sentence of the pairs that the other half examined. Again, analysis 
is limited to the responses that subjects made when selecting the 
preferred referent. The average response latency was 4278.2 msec 
when the selected referent was in the first clause, 4146.6 msec 
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when it was in the second clause (F(l 21.-1 «« i «w- - 

\£.Ki.,*±)-l t n.s.) . This finding 

suggests that distance may not contrih..*-o » 

y not contribute to assignment time when the 

pronoun is ambiguous. 

The results indicate that integration occurs during, assignment. 
Moreover, they provide some support for a plausibility difference 
as a measure of contextual constraints. The next experiment attempts 

to determine whether contextual constraints affw * • 

constraints affect assignment time 

when the conference is unambiguous. 

Experiment 2 

The ambiguous sentence pairs in Experiment 1 can be transformed 
into unambiguous pairs such as John stood watchin g. He r„n for . 
doctor after Henry fell down some stairs. The pronominal coreference 
in this sentence and the other transforms is syntactically constrained 
(Langacker. M69) . Although these transformed sentences ^ 

mately the same strength of contextual constraint as the original, it 
is not clear whether a person would consider these constraints when 
specifying the pronominal referent. A model of pronoun assignment 
could have integration occur during or following assignment. If 
integration follows assignment, then only syntactic or lexical con- 
straints should affect assignment time. Alternatively, if in teg ra- . 
tion occurs during ass 3 „ me nt, then contextual constraints should 
affect assignment time. 

Experiment 2 investigated these two alternatives using the trans- 
forms of the sentence pairs in the first experiment. Only transforms 
with moderate or large plausibility differences are used. Thus, 
each sentence pair is reasonable and dear and any difference in 

assignment time could not be attrihnf^ «.« ^ 

nut oe attributed to the nonsensical quality 

of acme of the sentences. 
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Subjects in Experiment 2 could always select the first noun 
phrase of the pair without reading all of the material and always 
select the correct referent. In order to induce the subject tc 
read the entire sentence pair, ambiguous distractors context- 
ually slanted toward a noun phrase following the pronominal ized 
clause were also presented. 
Method 

Subjects . Twenty-five respondents to a Village Voice ad- 
vertisement participated in this experiment and were paid for their 
efforts. 

Material. Eighteen experimental sentence pairs and eight- 
een distractor pairs served as the experimental material. The ex- 
perimental pairs were selected from unambiguous variants of the 
sentence pairs in Experiment 1 so that nine of the experimental 
pairs had a high plausibility difference and nine a low (moderate) plaus- 
ibility difference. In Experiment 1, the sentence pairs had the 
form Join Xed while Henry Y eu. He Zed . The experimental pairs in 
this experiment had the form: John Xed. He Zed after Henry Yed . , 
when John was the preferred antecedent in the original pair in 
Experiment 1, and Henry Yed. He Zed after Tohn Xed. , when Henry 
wcs the preferred antecedent. 

The distractor pairs were constructed especially for this 
experiment, and had the form; John Xed. After he Zed, Henry Yed .. 
John Xed. After Henr y Yed, he Zed, or John Xed. Henry Zed after 
he_Yed. We attempted to slant the preferred antecedent toward the 
second noun phrase, even though each of these sentences was 
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ambiguous . * 

As in Experiment 1, half o£ the sentenoe pairs began ^ ^ 

half with Henrx. Occasionally, vrtule was substituted for after to 
smooth the prose. 

Design and procedure . The design and procedure was similar to 
Experiment 1. 

Results 

Table 4 indicates that subjects nearly always chose the correct', 
*eferent,,probably making the few errors they did by accidently push- 
ing the wrong button, and took longer to specify this referent in 
*n unambiguous sentence with a moderate than a large plausibility 
Please I nsert Table 4 Aboutlfe^ 

difference (min F»(l,14)=5 44 t> • no rnv„ . u - 

_ \j.,x-*; D . 05j . The ambiguous distractors 

had a longer average response latency than the unambiguous experi- 
mental sentences and the large number of responses specifing the 
second noun phrase as the preferred referent indicates the subjects 
did not adopt the strategy of selecting the first noun phrase in the"., 
second sentence of each pair. 

The results suggest that people do integrate the information 
in the pronominal! zed clause with the information in the preceding 
text even when integration is not necessary for assignment. 

General Discussion 
Various models of pronoun assignment have stressed the impor- 
tance of syntactic, lexical, and surface (such as distance) consi- 
derations. Since each of these factors can affect assignment with- 
out requiring integration, most models of assignment have assumed 
that integration occurs after rather than during assignment (for 
^example, Clark and Clark, 1977, p. 96). The importance of the present 
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work is not that it demonstrates oontext effects, but that it esta- 
blish., these effects when assignment could be accomplished on 
syntactic grounds alone. This finding suggests that integration 
occurs durina rather than following assignment. Moreover, the finding 
in Experiment 2 that subjects took longer to process ambigoous 
sentence pairs than unambiguous sentence pairs suggests that 
the contextual constraints work in tandem with the syntactic constraints 

Most models of pronoun assignment posit that a pronoun triggers 
a search through the memory representation formed from previous 
text. Each alternative antecedent encountered during this search 
is evaluated on syntactic, lexical, and given the present research, 
pragmatic grounds. The aim of the search is to discover among the 
various alternatives the correct one. Tne information in the prono- 
sunalized clause is then bound to the node or trace of the correct 
antecedent. Although early models of assignment placed severe re- 
strictions on the pattern of the search (Springston, Note 2) , more 
recent considerations have allowed the search pattern to vary 
with factors such as syntactic and discourse structure or prosody 
(see Clark and Sengul, 1979) . 

The present work suggests that a pronoun might nc necessarily 
trigger a search, but provide a signal to the reader to integrate 
the information in the pronominalized clause with the information 
in the preceding text. This position is not incompatible with 
a search model since one aspect of integration is sea. ;h. However, 
integrating text may not involve just search. Often it requires 
complex inferencing (Clark and Haviland, 1977) . indeed, a pronoun 
may often refer to something that is not explicitly stated. *>r 
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example, it in (7) cannot be said to corefer with tail, for the 
tail that grew back is not the tail that fell off. if it is 

(7) The alligator's tail fell off, but it grew back, 
bound to a memory trace of the previous text, rather than an 
inference based on the text, then the wrong tail would grow back. 

The integration approach makes pronouns functional elements of 
discourse and not merely stylistic variants of preceding noun 
phrases (cf. Geach,1962). Repeated noun phrases could not unambig- 
uously signal integration since they can introduce a new character 
as well as refer back to an old one. A pronoun, however, always 
provides an unambiguous signal. Indeed, pronouns probably facilitate 
integration when compared to repeated noun phrases. Work on memory 
for discourse with pronouns or noun phrases suggests that this is 
the case. (Lesgold, 1972) . 

Much effort has been made ir the last decade in developing 
a model of pronoun assignment. The necessary data for a model are 
only beginning to appear. The present research contributes to 
this effort by indicating that integration occurs during assignment 
even when the conference is syntactically constrained, and conse- 
quently suggesting that pronouns serve as signals to integrate 
rather than triggers to search. This later assertion implies that 
pronouns serve a different discourse function than repeated noun 
phrases. However, more research on the anaphoric processing of 
repeated noun phrases is needed to assert this latter hypothesis 
with certainty. 
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Example of a complete set of sentence pairs in Experiment 1 and their corresponding 

constituents in the Preliminary Experiment 

1. Henry spoke at a meeting while John drove to the beach. He 

brought along a surfboard. 

If Henry had spoken at a meeting, he might have brought 
along a surfboard. 

If John had driven to the beach, he might have brought 
along a surfboard. 

2. Henry spoke at a meeting while John drove to the beach. He 

stopped at a store. 

If Henry had spoken at a meeting, he might h*-ve 
stopped at a store. 

If John had driven to the beach, he might have 
stopped at a store. 

3. Henry spoke at a meeting while John drove to the beach. He 

looked toward a friend. 

If Henry had spoken at a meeting, he might have 
looked toward a friend. 

If John had driven to the beach, he might have 
looked toward a friend. 

1. Henry spoke at a meeting while John drove to the beach. He 
knocked over the water. 

If Henry had spoken at a meeting, he might have 
knocked over the water. 

If John had driven to the beach, he might have 
knocked over the water. 

Henry spoke at a meeting while John drove to the beach. He 
lectured on administration. 



8fi . 



(Table 1 cont.) 



If Henry had spoken at a meeting, he night haye 
lectured on the administration. 

If John had driven to the beach, he might have 
lectured on the administration. 
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Table 2 
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Average Plausibility Differences for the 
Five Types of Sentence Pairs 



Sentence Typ e ; Average Plausibility 

Differ ence 

large positive 
small positive 
neutral 
small negative 
large negative 



2.84 
1.46 
-.69 
-2.01 
-3.80 
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Table 3 

Average Number of Choices for a Referent and Associated Average 
Response Latencies (in msec) for Five Sentence Types 



Preferred Referent 



Strength of Plausibility 
Difference 



A Referent Choice 

Frequency Latency Frequency 



Latency 



A 


large positive 


7.23 


3162 


.77* 


5826 


A 


small positive 


7.27 


3862 


.73* 


5201 


None 


negligible 


2 .82 


6211 


5.18 


6075 


B 


small positive 


1.73 


7623 


6.27* 


. 4166 


B 


large negative 


.36 


6214 


7.64* 


2972 


cant differences 


between the frequencies 


of the two 


referent 


choices , p < . 01 . 
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Table 4 



Average Number of Choices for a Referent and Associated Response Latencies (msec) 
for Sentence Pairs with Large and Small Plausibility Differences 



Plausibility Difference 



1st Noun Phrase 
Frequency Latency 



2nd Noun Phrase 



Frequency 



Latency 



large (n»9) 
moderate (n=9) 
distractors 



8.9 
8.8 
4.5 



6777.3 
7223.6 
10275.0 



. 1 

.2 
13.5 



4119.2 
2927.1 
9916.5 
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Anaphoric reference in written narratives of good and poor 
elementary school writers 



This paper concerns the development of children's skill in producing coherent 
anaphoric reference in written narrative texts, m interpreting any written nar- 
rative, a reader must keep track of incoming infection, constructing some 
organized representation of characters, objects and events by relating new infor- 
mation to old. By their choice of wording, writers can make that task more or less 
difficult, depending on the extent to which their language succeeds in communicating 
unambiguous and reasonably efficient information about how the various elements in 
a text are to be linked together, it is the language - the actual wording of a tut - 
which in the end makes it easy or difficult for readers to draw the right connections 
and inhibit the wrong ones. At any point in the construction of a wording, writers 
have options. How an option is ultimately taken is surely a central problem for 
any theory of writing. 

To a large extent text coherence depends on a writer's skill in signaling 
referents for noun phrases, rhere is considerable agreement that elementary 
children have difficulty signaling such information in their written narratives, 
(national Assessment of Educational Progress, 1977; Bartlett £ Scribner. 1982). 
However, th, nature of that difficulty remains unclear. Piaget, for example, 
has proposed that referential ambiguities in children's retellings' of spoken 
narratives ar« due in large part to their inability to take account of a listener's 
point of view (Piaget, 1926) and many have assumed that this is the case for written 
narratives as well (Britton et al., 197^). Karmiloff -Smith (1979) , however, has 
^monstrated that many difficulties are due to children's lack of knowledge 
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concerning he particular „ aphoric devices function ^ partic aM 

MiI " M ' 11 " Bir "" t ' 19el - — o f caw. aifficultiet 

^ *" *" t0 laCk ° f ta " 1 «* ™^ other. „o„-. raphoric functions of 
referent!.! language, particular* the role of ^ 

infection about text structure, and has 8ugge5ted ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

•ay follow .^t Afferent strategies t„ ..lectin, referential language for 
their text. ». present „„„ ch continues ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

..ver.1 aspects of referential ianguage in written „„ ratives „ f ^ ^ ^ 

upper elementary and junior high school students. „, pu ^ e ^ ^ 

possible differences in the refpwnn »•« u • 

n the referential choices adopted by children in the two 

•kill groups . 

English has a rich set of devices for accomplishing anaphoric reference. 
These include pronouns, definite articles. demonstratives and lexical repetitions, 
(e.g.', discussion in Halliday t Hasan, 1976) 

H»y factors «. likely to influence .election of a wording, some trivial 
but .cms .y.t«tic and important. For . 

must enable readers to distinguish among potential alternative referent, in a given 
context. F or example, i, a context includes several ..me-gender referents, then 
pronouns and nouns which encode only distinctions of gender »a y prove to be 
poor choices: 

(1) One day two girls set out for the park. She (or: The girl) had 



a bike. 



Other factors, such as writers' awareness of ^ory limitations aay also influence 
Choice of language. For exa^le, Clancy (I960, reports that in spoken narratives, 
choice of pronoun or noun for anaphoric reference depends in part on the mount 
*nd co^lexlty of text intervening betwee, an anaphor and the last -ention of its 



intended referent • 
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Wording may also be influenced by a writer's knov ledge of special discourse 
conventions (e.g., the non-anaphoric use of pronouns and definite articles to 
introduce characters at the beginning of certain types of narratives) and 
awareness of special biases in reader interpretation (e.g., the effect of 
certain pronoun/noun configurations on reader enpathy in narrative texts, 
as described in Kuno & Kaburaki, 1977). Language choice may alt>o signal 
important features of text structure. For example, Clancy (1980) reports that 
while pronouns are the most frequent form of anaphora in adult spoken narratives, 
nouns are consistently used at major structural junctures such as the beg nnings 
of new episodes and at places where changes in topic or thematic focus seem 
intended. For example, while pronouns are generally used if speakers maintain 
a referent as sentence subject (a position generally reserved foi given 
information) nouns are frequently used when a switch in sentence subject 
seemr, intended. Compare (2) and (3): 

(2) John got into an argument with Charlie. Then he hit him and 
knocked him down. 

(3) John got intc an argument with Charlie. Then Charlie hit him 
and knocked him down. 

Taken together, these observations indicate that patterns of adult anaphoric 
language choice are pluri-functional, serving not only to direct co-referencing 
but also to provide listeners or readers with important signals concerning 
text structure, thematic organization and point of view. 

We would expect children's choices to be less sophisticated, but the nature 
and extent of their immaturities remain unclear. Results of existing studies 
indicate that while some non-anaphoric functions of pronouns and articles may 
be acquired fairly early (e.g., deictic functions: Brown, 1973; Maratscs, 1976? de 
Villiers & de Villiers, 1974? semantic functions: Katz, Baker & McNamara, 1974) 
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anaphoric functions (particularly of definite articles) may not be established 
until the .middle elementary years. For example, Karmiloff-Smith ( 19 79} -reports 
that French children's production and comprehension of the definite article's 
function in signaling second mention is only beginning to be well-established 
by age nine. Similarly, Warden (1976) reports that it is only at about the 
same age that English children begin to limit their use of definite articles 
in narrative discourse to definite reference. (See also references to studies 
of anaphoric pronouns in Palermo & Molfese, 1972, as well as conments in Loban, 

4 

1966.) 

If we assume that written text, with its added burdens of spelling, 
punctuation and handwriting, is inherently more difficult for children to 
produce, then we might expect these difficulties to persist in children's 
writings well beyond the middle elementary years. This notion receives some 
support in a study by Bartlett & Scribner (1982). Results of this study, which 
examines referring expressions in narratives produced by 64 elementary children 
between the ages of 9 and 12, indicate that while the bulk of children's anaphora 
was coherent, two-thirr ^f the children did produce at least one ambiguous 
or anomalous referring expression. Moreover, the majority of these seemed 
to occur in contexts where two or more same-age, same-gendei referents i»»ust 
be differentiated. There are several reasons why such contexts might prove 
troublesome, but perhaps mop" obvious is the fact that such contexts make it 
difficult to use pronouns and certain common nouns (e.g., boy , girl) unambiguously . 
Other devices can be used, of course (see examples, Table One) > but as yet 
we have little information about the range of choices actually considered 
by elementary children. 
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Choice of wording will deperd . n part ^ J"' 

information available ■ tentially dif ferentiating 

available m a particular context whmh * 

1 Whlch ' in tu rn» can depend 

on the extent to which a writer hac ~ , 

1135 Particui -i«d tne telling of a tale 
by giving characters names and other differ 

3 and 4 t ki ferentiating attributes. (See examples 

3 and 4, Table 0n e) Data in Bartlett fi Serih 

rtiett fi Scribner, however, suggest that 
even when potentially differential™ ■ * 

ff.renti.ting information is available, children 
do not always take advantage of it in i-hei. * 

°f it 3 n their referencing, suggesting that 
some children who provide well-particularized 

fail h Particularized, detailed texts may nonetheless 

tail to appreciate the effects of context on i 

Xt ° n lan9Ua9e choice *nd the consequent 

usefulness of such differential™ : « 

"•"•-j-erentiating information. 

These observations lea* » 

to ' nmber of — „ in9 ^ 

of children- s difficulties * 

cities. For one thing, it is un clear whether 

reported in Bartlett . Scribner reflect a general lack of V . 

«. h . _ J general lack of knowledge concerning 

the function of various anaphoric devices or a , v * 

the ° f knowled ^ concerning 

the effects of specific contexts <i e 

' C ° nteXtS in Which -9.. .ame-gender 

characters must be distinguished, on their use Addif „ 

lr USe * Additionally, although the 
work of Bartlett . Scribner did not examine non-anaphoric functi . 

miaynaric functions of referential 

:r: r : - - — - * — _ ., 0 j„r 

;:r s ° f - — - - — - - — °< — in _ tic 

"ore 9 e„er. lly . o b aerv. ti o M B „ tlett ( Scribner tug9est ^ 
atratagia. tIm tto , e f 

"' 0r * ,kill * d «»—-.. MX .or. akui.0 utu 

"* y IUV * » Ptai-function.1 approach to < 

* t0 r,f "«»=ina. ^grating H.for«.Uon 

7^ " " «- at™ oona^rauo. .oroaa 
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function, considering it only in relation to a narrower «™ i M 

« narrower, more immediate portion 
of text. Among other things, -.his would predict tw . 

Preaict that the texts of more skilled 
writers would consist of referencing devices «*.♦ 

ing devices that varied, depending on referential 

on of . . imu device (5uch „ ^ MditionaUy _ ^ ^ 

r.f.r.„ci„g strategies ^ lMd ^ ^ ^ cohe _ e 

in =o„t„ ts where . single devi „ (i e pronouns> cm aistinguish ^ alternat. 
Pet.nti.1 r.f erent. , the strategies of these less skiued writMs predi=ted 

to i«d t „ >nbiguity in conteMs uhere a ^ ^ inid ^ M 

The hypothecs i, as.as.ed in the present research. 

one problem in ev.lu.trng such „ hypothesis u ^ ^ ^ 
. over the referential context, in children^ writings. Context . aiff „ ^ ^ 
effects on referential language. If child „„ .„ f>> ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

narrative (as they were in Bartlett £ Scribner) «,.„ < 

scunner), then important contextual features 
Uuch as number. age MJ ^ of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

recipients or actions, ana the seguence or interactions, „. 11It . ly to VMy , 
• wide range or Holistic opportunities. Under such cir_ta.es. rererantiai 
*U1 would he entirely confounded with narrative strategy so that (for ax^le, 
children choosing to writ, ahout interactions between two characters of different 
gender would Have lingerie options (i.e.. opportunities to use pronouns, very dif- 
ferent from those available to children choosing to write about two .Render 
characters, (indeed, results of bartlett. 19,9. demonstrate that when children are 
free to devise the interaction, in their stories, more and less a k illed writer, in 
construct plots which allow for a different range of options., One Strategy for con- 
trollin, referential context is to ... children to write about .vents pictured In 
cartoons. . .l tu . tlon ^ lnsuIes ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

action. While Laving th» free to provide Whatever wording „ MrKi „ rh . Mrlc 
they can. I„ thi. . ay , >ffect , of pattlcular feMures on chllarsn , t 

l»9».ge can be .. Bess . d , indep .„ dent „, ^ by 
g^farring agression, across s.v.r.1 contact, a. alicitad by .v.nt. 
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pictured in several cartoons. This is the approach adopted here. 

To summarize, the present research focuses on an analysis of 
anaphoric noun phrases in written narratives composed by more and less 
skilled writers in iipper elementary grades. To control for referential context 
children are asked to write about events pictured in cartoons. To assess 
production in situations of varying referential conplexity, children are 
asked to compose narratives about situations in which several same-age, 
same-gender characters must and need not be differentiated. Analyses 
assess relations among type of noun phrase, type of referential context and 
structural function as well as effects of these on referential coherence 
in children's texts. 
Method 



Subjects One hundred sixteen children in eleven public school classrooms 
participated, included were 39 fifth graders (19 below-average and 20 above- 
average writers) ; 40 sixth graders (20 below- and 20 above-average writers) ; 
and 37 seventh graders (17 below- and 20 above-average writers). Current 
writing skill was assessed by asking classroom teachers to rate each student 
as being above-average, average or below- average in current writing 
achievement, using "the same crieria as you use when you assess children's 
achievement for their permanent records." 1 To insure that children were 
at least roughly comparable in other literacy skills, only children who were 

reading on grade level or above, as indicated by each child's most recent 

2 

standardized reading score were included in the sample. 

Materials All children participated in two narrative writing tasks 
in which they wrote stories about events pictured in two seven-panel cartoons. 
Both depicted the adventures of three same-age, same-gender characters, one 
getting into a dangerc^r situation and the other two coming to the rescue. 
Two story themes wer* u ed, ore about a boy who falls through some thin ice 
and the other about a girl who is accidentally cast adrift in a boat. Difficult- 
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and easy-context versions of eac were created so that tvo. a „ 

*° cnat type of context and 

•tory content could be varied independently. 

* the ._^ £2 ^^ I ^ t the two rescuers always acted toother, 
a grouping which made it possible for writers to use pronouns and other 

general nouns (boys, flirls), since the semantic feature + k. 

c feature -number would be 

•ufficient to distinguish among participant. In -K 

9 participants in the event.- (e.r;., he/they) . 

ln ^ diff icult-context conditio the two rescuers acted separately 

so that writers were required a* r.^+.< 

equxred at certaxn poxnts in their stories to distinguish 

among three same-age, same-gender characters, a distinction which is 
not readily captured by the semantics of pronouns and those nouns which 

encode only features of gender and age ( e a bov 

aye \e.g., bO£, gxrl, man , woman , etc.). 

P"***"* *"•<• «•» edainistered by . reseerch .ssl,t»t in 
chiidren-s clmtxm „ whole . gro ^ . ctmti .. Qn tepiiate ^ ^ ^ 

"" k aWt - 1,16 0M « ° f *— «" counter-beisnced .cross the two type. 
Of content end context conditions in the psrticipeting clsssroo-. aiUM 
«ere sliced op to forty *i„ ute s to complete e.ch tesk. 

iajlysis Kef.renti.l noun phreses in children's writes .ere coded 
according to , scheme described in B«tlett . Scribner. 1982. I n brief, 
no., phrss.s m „ considered to Mke refer(mce u ^ ^ ^ ^ 

entities hsvin, continuous identity throughout . nsrretive. Policing s u „ estions 
in D uBois. 1980 . „ designeted ss non-referentiei noun pbr.ses .ithin neg.tive 
•cope, cceper.tives and predict, noainels. a.ferenti.1 noun phreses «re 
further ch«.ct.rls.d .coordin, to 1, coherence cetegory, 2, linguistic 
cetegory, end 3, type of thes»tic focus, with respect to coherence cetegory, 
r.f.renti.1 «,„n phr M .s „ r . coded .. 1, introductory (introducing . new el«„t 
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in a text), 2) anaphoric (referring to a previously introduced element) or 
3) ambiguous. A noun phrase was judged to be ambiguous if the text up 
through the next succeeding main clause did not enable a coder to determine 
its referent, with respect to linguistic category, noun, phrases were coded 
as being exther proforms or nouns. Nouns were further coded as being either 
character names or other types of nouns. Additionally, an analysis of 
thematic focus was performed on those anaphoric noun phrases which occured 
as subjects of finite verbs. These nouns were coded as either havii.g the 
same referent as the subject of the immediately preceding finite verb (and 
thereby maintaining focus) or as having a different referent (and thereby 
switching focus) . 

Two researchers independently coded all noun phrases. Coder agreement 
ranged from 82% to 96%, depending on the type of information being coded. 
Except for judgments of coherence, disagreements were resolved through 
discussion. With rerpect to coherence category, judgments of an independent 
third coder were used in resolving disputes. 

Results 

Prior to further analysis, data from the ice skating and boating version!? 
of the easy- and difficult-context stories were compared. Analyses of 
variance revealed no significant differences for any of the variables described 
below. Data from the two versions of each type of story were therefore pooled 
in the following analyses. 

Prior to further analysis it was also necessary to assess story length 
in the various aubject groups and experimental conditions aince large differences 
in output alone would lead to large differences in most variables of interest. 
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Number of words per story was assessed by a three-way repeated measures 
analysis of variance, with grade and skill level as between-subjects 
factors and task (easy- or difficult-context condition, as the repeated, 
within-subject measure. This revealed a main effect for grade: 
£(2,110)-36.39, p <.000, MS - 240,333; a main effect for skill level: 
F(l,110)«19.27, p <.000, MS =127,275; no main effect for task and no 
interaction.. As can be seen from Table Two older subjects produced 
longer stories and at each grade level, more skilled writers produced longer 
stories than their less skilled classmates. Since differences of this 
magnitude would lead to differences in most variables of interest, story 
length was used as a co-variate control in most of the following analyses. 

It was predicted that whereas less skilled writers would tend to follow 
a simplified uni-functional referencing strategy, relying on pronouns to 
accomplish the bulk of their anaphoric reference regardless of context, more 
•killed writers would adjust their language to suit the constraints of 
particular referential contexts and structural characteristics. Predictions 
with respect to referential context are assessed by comparing children's use 
of pronouns and nouns in the easy- and difficult-context conditions. 
A four-way repeated measures analysis of co-variance (grade x skill level x 
task x anaphoric language pronoun vs. noun , with number of words per text 
aa co-variate) reveals no main effects but does show tne predicted skill level x 
task x anaphoric language interaction: F (l,110)-4.335, p».04, MS -154.38. 
As can be seen in Table Three, while both above- and below-average writers 
use pronouns more frequently than nouna to accomplish anaphora in the easy- 
context condition, i n the difficult-context above-average writers adjust their 
language so that nouns are now more frequent than pronouns while the language 
of below-average writers remains the same. 
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The hypothesis also predicted that anaphoric language of below-aver.ge 
writer, would regain relatively unaffected by such structural characteristic, 
•s switches in thematic focus. l„ particular, it was predicted that while 
above-average writers would be more li k ,ly to adopt „ adult . like patttfrn 
of referential language, using nouns more often than pronouns to indicate 
- switch in thematic focus (i.e., in situations where a switch in .entence 
.ubject referent occurs), below-average writers would be .ore likely to use 
pronouns predominately in both switch-referent situations and in situations 
where a subject referent is maintained from one clause to the next. The 
hypothesis is tested by conparino children's use of nouns and pronouns in Bame . 

referent and switch-referent situations. A five-way analysis of co-variance 
(giade x skill level x task x anaphoric language (pronoun vs. noun) x type 
of subject referent (same referent vs. switch referent) , with number of words 
per text as co-variate) reveals a number of main effects and interactions 4 , two 
of which bear on our present hypothesis. First and most important, the 
analysis revealed a significant anaphoric language x type of sentence .ubject 
referent interaction which did not interact further with task, .kill level or 
grade: F <1,110)=250.97, p <. 0 01, MS - 2789.36. For all children and 

in all task conditions, pattern of language use differed in the .ame-referent 
and switch-referent situations. As can be seen in Table Four . the interaction 
.•ems to be due primarily to patterns of noun use: While nouns were relatively 
rare in same-referent situations, their use increased considerable when 
children indicated a witch in thematic focus by switching .entence .ubject 
referent. ■/ contrast, relative frequency of pronouns in both situations 
remained about the same. That there were no interactions with grade or .kill 
level indicate, that this adult-like pattern of language use occured at all 
grade and .kill level.. 
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The analysis of cc-variance also revealed a main effect for type of 
sentence subject referent: F (1,1 10) "265.22 , p< .001, MS-3093.68. This 
interacted with both grade: F (2, 110) -9. 52. p<.001, MS-110.99, and 
with skill level: F(1.110)«4.40, p-. 04,MS-51.27. Overall, switches in 
thematic focus were more common than maintenance of focus, but as can be 
seen in Tables Five and 3ix , both the younger writers and the less skilled 
writers tended to switch thematic focus less often than older and more skilled 
subjects. Although this result does not bear on our hypothesis directly, 
i : does indicate that texts of younger and less skilled writers differed 
from those of older and more skilled writers in structural characteristics 
and concomitant opportunities for wording. (For example, younger and below- 
average writers appear to be producing texts in which there are somewhat 
more opportunities for appropriate use of pronouns.) 

Results of these analyses suggest that our initial hypothesis requires 
some modification. Although above- and below-average writers may well differ 
in the complexity of their referencing strategies, it is not the case that 
below-average writers follow a simplified strategy of using pronouns to 
accomplish anaphoric reference no matter what. While (as predicted) their 
choice of anaphoric language does appear relatively insensitive to the effects 
of referential context (see Table Threg , they appear as sensitive as their 
above-average classmates to the effects of thematic focus, being able to 
increase or decrease their use of anaphoric nouns in accordance with the 
thematic characteristics of the situation. 

Nonetheless, below-average writers' apparent failure to adjust their 
language to the difficult-context constraints does suggest that, as predicted, 
these writers should produce more ambiguity in the difficult-context condition 
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than their above-average classmates. The prediction is tested by cornering 
number of referring expressions judged to be ambiguous in the two writing 
tasks. A three-way analysis of co-variance (grade x level x task, with number 
of words per text as co-variate) revealed a main effect for task: F<1,109>- 
4.25, p-.04, MS-11.37, as well as a task x grade x skill level interaction, 
F(2, 109)=3.69, p -.03. MS-9.88, presented in Table Sev.n. As can be seen, 
while difficult-contexts resulted in more ambiguity in all but 

the seventh grade above-average group, task differences were greater for 
below-average writers, especially at the seventh grade level. Moreover, 
above- and below-average writers differed in the linguistic characteristics 
of their ambiguities. As might be expected, given the fact that below-average 
writers persisted in their use of pronouns in the difficult-context condition, 
pronouns accounted for 79% of their ambiguities in these texts. (See Table 
Nine.) In contrast, pronouns accounted for only 53% of the ambiguities 
observed in above-average writers' difficult-context texts. 

Taken together, this pattern of results suggests that much of the ambiguity 
in below-averaye writers' difficult-context texts results from an apparent 
failure to appreciate the effects of these referential contexts on pronoun 
use. Had these writers perceived the need to substitute nouns for certain 
pronouns, it is tempting to conclude that much of the ambiguity in their 
texts could have been avoided. However, as can be seen in Table Eight, 
not all problems observe* in easy- or difficult-context texts resulted from 
a failure to switch from pronouns to nouns. In both conditions, ambiguous 
nouns were produced and an analysis of these indicates that they reflect a 
somewhat different set of problems. 
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For the most part, when ambiguous nouns occured in below-average 
writers' texts, they occured in situations where children attempted to use 
nouns to distinguish between one of a pair of unnamed characters (usually one 
of the two helpers). At times, the problem occured when children attested 
to use words such as the other or another co refer to a second character 
in situations where the first had already served as the focus of attention. 
For example : 

(4) ... so the boy got hold of the stick and the other boy started to 
pull but the stick broke so the other boy skated as fast as he 
could. . . . 

In other cases, the problem seemed fc o involve omission of these distinguishing 
words : 

(5) The other boys were trying to help him. One boy broke a branch 
and the other went for a hockey stick. The boy hurried to the boy in 
the ice but when the boy grabbed the branch the branch broke in half. 
Then the boy hurried with the hockt.y stick 

These two types of problems accounted for 67% of the ambiguous 
nouns in below-average writers' texts but vere considerably 

rarer in stories of above average writers (28%) , whose ambiguities reflected 
a more heterogeneous set of difficulties (e.g., use of one character's name 
for another; omission of any information about the identity of a speaker 
during an exchange of dialogue; erroneous use of third person reference in 
the midst of a first person narrative). 

No doubt below-average writers' faulty use of words such as the other 
or . another (as well as their failure to use terms such as these when required) 
reflects their lack of knowledge about how these terms work. But the relative 
frequency of these problems in below-average writers' texts luay also reflect 
certain aspects of their basic narrative strategy. To see how this might 
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be so, it is necessary first to note that the problem encountered in using 
these terms could have been avoided altogether had writers chosen to use 
characcer na.es inste.d. That they did not do so in any particular instance 
-y reflect strategy at the level of word choice (i.e., a p re ference for 

SUCh 88 " ^ther ove r naTO8 in situations ^ ^ _ 

available) or strategy at the TOre basic A6 vel of narrative realization 
(e.g., a decision about whether to provide characters with names in tha 
first place). To determine whether, in fact, below-average writers named 
their characters as frequently as above-av, r age writers, the number of named 
characters per text was compared in a three-way analysis of variance 
^ade x skill level x task). The analysis revealed a main effect for level: 
1(1,110,-10.99, p ..ooi, MS.26.145, and no interactions. Across both 
conditions, above-average writers named an average of 2.6 characters per 
text while below-average writers named an average of 1.8. Th is suggests 
that in situations where nouns are required for referencing (e.g., when 
writers make a switch in sentence subject referent) , bexow-average writers 
did not have the same options for wording as their above-average classmates. 

It would follow that names would be less likely than other types of nouns 
to occur in the non-pronominal referring expressions of below-average writers. 
A four-way analysis of co-variance comparing the frequency of names with 
other types of nouns in children's referring expressions (grade x skill level x 
task x type of roun (name vs. other noun ) , with number of words per text 
as co-variate), revealed a main effect for type of noun (P(l,110)-117.11, 
P<.001, MS-5612.07; as well as a type x grade interation: £(2,110,-5.09, 
F-.008. MS-243.85; and a type x level interaction: £(1,110,-11.05, p-.OOl, 
MS-529.51. Overall, the mean number of names per text was 9.82 while 
the mean number of other nouns was 2.85. But as predicted, names were 

less frequent and other nouns more freouon* ~ 

nuujiH more rrequent in the non-pronominal referring 
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expressions of below- average writers. (See T!ible Nine) Moreover, regardless 
of skill level, as children got older their use of names increased while 
their use of other nouns decreased. {See Table 

Ten) 

Taken together, these analyses suggest that below-average writers 
are doubly disadvantaged in their production of non-pronominal anaphoric 
reference: on the one hand, they seem to be less knowledgeable about the 
way in which certain distinguishing words (e.g., the other , another ) 
function to differentiate individuals within a set of characters; at the 
same time, they are less likely to adopt the simpler strategy of using names 
to differentiate characters, possibly because they are less likely to name 
their characters in the first place. This suggests that even when these 
writers attempt to adjust their language to the constraints of reierential 
context, problems of vocabulary and of narrative strategy may reduce the 
effectiveness of these attempts. 

D scussion 

It was predicted that the texts of above- and below-average writers would 
reflect different referencing strategies: that more skilled writers would 
be more pluri-functional in their approach while less skilled writers would 
tend to ignore many co-referential and structural features. Effects of 
referential context and thematic focus on patterns of language use were assessed 
with results that were somewhat contrary to productions: Although (as expected) 
differences in referential context seemed to have little effect on below-average 
writers 9 pattern of language use, these writers were as sensitive as their 
above-average classmates to changes in thematic focus, altering the relative 
proportion of anaphoric nouns in an adult- like fashion, depending on the thematic 
statu* of particular referents. This suggests that these two features of 
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children's referencing may draw on somewhat different skills ? with thematic 
focus presenting children iwth what may be a simpler problem to solve. 

For example, it can be argued that in responding to features of referential 
context, writers must evaluate similarities and differentiating characteristics 
of potentially conf usable referents, mapping these onto semantic features 
of cndidate linguistic expressions. Among other things, this requires that 
writers evaluate potential referents across a wide enough span of text, using 
information which would be available to readers as well as themselves 
(i.e., information actually on the page and not simply what a writer hoped 
to put there). It is possible that below-average writers 1 persistence in 
using pronouns in contexts where pronouns fail to differentiate among potentially 
confusable referents may reflect difficulties with both aspects of the task. 
For example, writers may consider as referential context only features of 
the clause under construction anc* its immediate predecessor, when in fact 
the context operating on anaphoric binding may include elements in text 
several clauses back. At the same time, problems may arise from below-average 
writers' failure to differentiate their intentions from information actually 
presented to a reader in the text. (The effects on communication of children's 
failure to make such differentiation have been discussed by a number of 
investigators, including Piaget, 1926; Glucksberg, Kraus & Higgins, 1975; 
Bartlett, 1982.) 

In contrast, thematic focus (at least as measured here) presents writers 
with a problem that may be simpler on at least two counts: first and perhaps 
most important, effects of thematic focus on wording seem to be less a function 
of reader's knowledge than of writer's intention: differences between the 
two are not at issue since these will not ordinarily bear on how thematic 
focus is best signaled. At the same time, thematic status of an intended 
referent in our research is evaluated in terms of a two-clause span which may 
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b. con-id^ly .horter th,„ the .p.n .« ectln , joagTCntB „ f referentisl 
context and ambiguity. 

TaXen together, these speculations may account for observ , sd differences 
in the effect of thematic focus an d referential context on belo*-.ver.ge 
writers' pattern of language use. It should be noted, however, that referential 
problem in the texts of below-average writers seeded to reflect other difficulties 
as well. For one thing, even when below-average writers attested non-pronominal 
reference in difficult contexts, problems of vocabulary and na „ ative 
reduced the effectiveness of these attests: Below-average writers often 
seemed to be unfamiliar with the way in which words such as the other or 
arother function to differentiate among characters but were hindered fro, 
adopting the siller strategy of using names to differentiate characters by 
their frequent failure to give characters na^es in the first place. 

A final point about these data concerns their relative robustness. 
Patterns of language use observed in the difficult- and easy-context texts 
occured despite the fact that children wrote in a wide variety of native 
forms. In these eliciting conditions, we attempted to manipulate anaphoric 
language by constraining the event stn.-ture in which context develops while 
leaving other aspects of children's story-telling free to vary. Under the 
circumstances children could and did adopt a v.riety of story-telling techniques, 
including a variety of narrative voices and temporal organizations, varying use 
of dialogue (including stories told entirely in dialogue) , vaxi0 us a-ourts of 
scene-setting and motivational information and commentary to the reader. 
Given tbs relatively unconstrained nature of the rhetoric and the very different 
types of text, that emerged, the fact that significant and consistent context 
•ffect. were obtained is probably a sign that the phenomena which were examined 
are fairly robust and quite independent of particular rhetorical organization. 

O ' HI 
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1 



It *ould no doubt have been preferable to have used some standardized writing 
achievement test, but appropriate ones were not available. Moreover, as children' 
writing is customarily assessed by teacher evaluation in these schools, the 
present method seemed a valid way of establishing samples of good and poor writers 

2 T 

In many cases, below-average writers turned out to be below-grade readers. 
Since we wished to unconfound reading and writing difficulties insofar as 
this was possible, these writers were not included in our sample. Difficulty 
in finding below-average writers who were reading on grade level accounts 
for the slight discrepancy in numbers of below- and above-average writers 
in the fifth and seventh grade samples. 

3 

Children also participated in another writing activity, administered one 
week prior to the present tasks, and an editing task, administered one week 
after the present tasks. Results of these are described in Bartlett, 1982. 
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4 

Other effects did not interact with thematic focus and are therefore 
not genuine to the present discussion. They include a «ain effect for type 
of anaphoric lar Jg uage:F(l,lio)-15.27 p .001, MS-282.78; a type of language x 
task interaction: F(2,110)«4.59, p-. 0 3, MS-37.68, a type of language x grade 
interaction: F (2,110)-3.42, p-.04, MS-63.36; and a type of language x grade 
x level interaction: F(2,110)«7.55, p-.OOl, MS-139.77. Essentially, these show 
-..at pronouns were more frequent than nouns; that the difference was more 
pronounced in the easy-context condition; that the difference tended to increase 
with age. The three-way interaction showed an inconsistent pattern, however, 
with pronouns being more frequent than nouns except in the fifth grade above- 
average and sixth grade below-average groups. 
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Table One 
Examples of referencing 

Ambiguous co-referencing 

(DOne day two girls set out for the park. She had a bike.... 

(2) One day two girls set out for the park. The girl had a bike.... 
Definite referencing through the addition of new information 

(3) One day two girls named Sandy and Karen went to the park. Sandy 
had a bike. . . . 

(4) One day two girls set. out for the park. One was very athletic 
and the other hated sports. The athletic one had a bike 

Indefinite referencing 

(5) One day two girls went to the park. One had a bike 

(6) One day two girls went to the park. They had a bike.... 
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Grade level 

fifth 
sixth 
seventh 



Table Two 
Mean number of words per story 

Skill level 
Below-average Ato\ -average 

98.66 117.05 
129.625 176.40 
182.38 257.725 
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Table Three 

Mean number of anaphoric nouns and pronouns in subjects' easy- and 
difficult-context narratives, with number of words per text as 
co-variate 



Above-average writers Below-average writers 

pronouns nouns pronouns nouns 

Type of narrative 

•-sy-context 18.19 16.85 17.98 17.86 

difficult-context 15.70 18.82 18.41 17.95 
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Table Four 

Mean number of pronouns and nouns in situations where a switch in sentence 
subject referent occurs and where sentence subject referent is maintained 
from one clause to another, with number of words per text as co-variate 



Type of anaphoric language 
pronoun nouns 

Type of sentence subject 
referent 

Same referent 5.75 1.17 

Switch referent 5.94 8.30 
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Table Five 

Mean number of switches in sentence subject referent and maintenance of 
sentence subject referent produced by subjects at each grade level, 
with number of words per text as co-variate 



Grade level 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 



Type of sentence subject referent 
Same referent Switch referent 



4.14 
3.49 
2.75 



6.97 
6.59 
7.81 
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Table Six 

Mean number of switches in sentence subject referent and maintence of 
sentence subject referent produced by above- and below-average subjects, 
with number of words per text as co-variate 

Type of sentence subject referent 
Same referent Switch referent 

Skill level 

Above-average 3.07 7 < 2 o 

Below-average 3.85 7<04 
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Table Seven 

Mean number of ambiguities in easy- and ciff icult-context texts of 
subjects at each grade and skill level, with number of words per text as 



co-variate 



Type of subject 

Above-average writers Below-average writers 

5th 6th 7th 5th 6th 7th 

grade grade grade gra de grade grade 

Type of text 
Easy- 
context .49 .14 .98 .53 .51 .49 
Difficult- 
context .57 .39 .64 .85 1.06 2.27 
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Table Eight 

Percentage of pronouns and nouns among ambiguities produced by above- and 
below-average writers in easy- and difficult-context conditions 



Above-average writers 
Easy- Difficult- 
context context 



Type of ambiguity 
pronouns 38% (12) 
nouns 62% (20) 



53% (17) 
47% (15) 



Below-average writers 
Easy- Difficult- 
context context 



41% (12) 
59% (17) 



79% (62) 
21% (16) 



Values in parentheses are number of ambiguiti 
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Table Nine 

Mean number of names and other nouns in non-pronotainal referring 
expressions of above- and below-average subjects, with number of words 
per text as ro~variate 



Type of language 

names other nouns 

Type of subject 

Above-average 10. 80 1 . 69 

Below-average 8 . 84 4.01 
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Table Ten 

Mean number of names and other nouns in non-pronominal referring 
expressions of subjects at each grade level, with number of words 
per text as co-variate 

Type of language 

names other nouns 



Grade level 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 



3.12 
9.30 
11.03 



4.24 
3.09 
1.23 
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Appendix D 

Learning to iievise: Some Component Processes 

Elsa Jaffe Bartiett 
NYU Medical Center 



This chapter appears in What Writers Know , M. Nystrand 
(Ed.), New York: Academic Press, 1982. 
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Learning to Revise: Some 
Component Processes 



Usa Jaffe Bartiett 



In this chapter, I describe results of some recent studies of editing and 
revwion. The data were obtained over a 2-year period from some 250 
eltementary and junior high school students in grades four through seven 
The research was intended to assess certain claims, based on current 
models of revision processes, about difficulties that students might en- 
counter in detecting and correcting text problems. For reasons that will 
become clear, it seemed desirable to focus on problems of syntactic ano- 
maly and referential ambiguity. The results, however, should be readily 
applicable to a range of revision problems. 

I will begin with a general discussion of current research, focusing on 
some of the problems inherent in current formulations. I will then discuss 
three dishnct components of revision processes, illustrating the discussion 
with results from my own research. 



WHAT IS REVISION? 

I Revision seems to be an essential component of virtually every attempt 
^construct a model of the writi; g process. Depending on the model, It is 
ST™? * »«P»raw »ctivity, performed on completed drafts (e.g., Mur- 
r»yJ978) or as a recursive activity, performed at any point In the writing 
process on any type of text segment (e.g., Collins & Gentner, 1980). But 
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whatever its place in the writing process, revision is invariably distin- 
guished from text generation by the fact that it involves some fairly explicit 
processes of comparison, generally between some segment of a text (a 
word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, etc.) and some representation of a 
writer's knowledge or intention, which results in some attempt to change 
existing text. 

There te no doubt that writers can deliberately initiate revision processes 
and further, that writers can specify a type of revision in advance. For 
example, a writer might decide to review a text for transcription problems 
or problems of interpretability However, for many writers (and especially 
beginners), detection seems to be a fairly haphazard process, often pro- 
ceeding without well-planned goals or strategies. For example, Shaughnessy 
(1977) claims that her adult beginners often seemed to initiate revision 
processes prematurely, after production of no more than a sentence or 
two. Calkins (n.d.) has noted that beginners often have difficulty main- 
taining a plan for a revision. 

Professional writers and writing teachers are fond of pointing out that 
writing is essentially rewriting (e.g., Murray, 1978) and that students tend 
to do precious little of it. Moreover, when students revise at all, they 
generally focus on changes at the level of individual words or phrases, 
often dwelling on problems of transcription, syntactic form (e.g., subject- 
verb agreement) or lexical choice. This appears to be as true of college 
freshmen (e.g., Sommers, 1978) as elementary and high school students 
(e.g., National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1977; Stallard, 1974). 

More important, perhaps, is the finding that revisions do not always 
result in appreciably better text. For example, although researchers such as 
Beach (1979) and Bamlvrg (1978) report that revisions of their high school 
and college freshman subjects did result in qualitatively better drafts, data 
from 9-, J3- and 17-year-old subjects in a recent National Assessment of 
Educational Progress show that revisions did not reliably improve the 
holistic ratings of texts. Similarly, Scardamalia, Bereiter, Gartshore and 
Cattani (n.d.), and Bncewell, Bereiter and Scardamalia (n.d.) found no 
reliable differences in the quality of original and revised versions of essays 
produced by elementary and high school students. 

In a recent review of the literature, Gantry (1980) attributes these incon- 
sistent results to differences in the complexity of measures used in evaluat- 
ing students' drafts. However, most evaluations appear to be based on 
comparable holistic schemes that take into account complex aspects of 
intersentence organization as well as aspects of vocabulary choice and 
mechanics. It seems to me more likely that differences in results can be 
attributed to characteristics of the editing tasks themselves. In particular, 
those studies that report gain in quality seem to involve situations where 
revisions are based on the evaluations of peers or teachers. When evalua- 
***** m generated by the writers themselves, improvement in quality is 
much less likely. 
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composition to work with, tSe new material produced may be different from the old, but 
It wil not necessarily be better |p. 1|. 

Attempts to test this notion, however, have met with mixed success. When 
authors' original and revised drafts were compared holtsHcally, these re* 
searchers did indeed find that revision resulted in no improvement, re- 
gardless of whether revision occurred immediately after composition or 
after a week's delay. However, contrary to these authors' predictions, at- 
tempts by nonauthors to revise these same texts resulted in appreciable 
improvement, provided that an editor was sympathetic to the content and 
point of view expressed by an author. 

One problem in interpreting these results is the lack of details concerning 
students' actual revisions. For example, differences may have been due to 
the fact that nonauthors were better able to detect text problems or, alterna- 
tively, despite equivalent detection, that nonauthors were better at for- 
mulating an effective correction. Unfortunately, these questions cannot be 
addressed by the holistic ratings reported in these studies. To approach 
them, more fine-grained analyses based on more precise definitions of 
components of revision processes are necessary. 



COMPONENTS OF REVISION PROCESSES 

How can we characterize different component of revision? 

We might begin with the observation that revision seems to involve both 
evaluation and correction, Aith correction being motivated by the detection 
and identifier ion of some malfunction or discrepancy in existing text. For 
example: "The Editing process examines any material that the writer puts 

into words Its purpose is to detect and correct violations in writing 

conventions and inaccuracies of meaning and to evaluate materials with 
respect to the writing goals (Hayes and Flower, 1980, p. 16|." Under most 
circumstances, these processes are carried out together, but it is easy to see 
that difficulties might develop somewhat independently in any one. For 
example, most teachers can recall students— particularly beginners— who 
notice that something is wrong with a text without being able to identify 
the problem, complaining only that it "sounds funny'' or "isn't right." 
Similarly, students may be able to identify a problem but produce an inef- 
fective change. The point, then, is that these different processes are likely 
to require different sorts of skills while at the same time presenting stu- 
dents with different sorts of difficulties. We will consider each in turn. 

Detection Pi ©cesses 

Revision is generally triggered by awareness (however inchoate) of some 
malfunction or discrepancy — perhaps a violation of writing convention, an 
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ambiguity or logical inconsistency. This awareness must surely involve 
contact (at some more or less conscious level) between existing text and 
some body of knowledge from which text alternatives might be formulated 
(i.e., knowledge of text conventions or recollection of original goals or 
intended meanings). The nature of that contact may be more or less explicit 
and may involve more or less elaborate processes of comparison, depend- 
ing on the skill of the writer and the difficulty of a particular problem. For 
example, skilled writers may find some problems so routine that they are 
hardly aware of the process by which the need for alternative text is formu- 
lated, whereas other problems may require lengthy comparison and delib- 
eration. 

In any case, if (as seems likely) detection processes require some contact 
between existing text and a body of knowledge from which alternative 
texts might be constructed, then it is easy to see that revision tasks may be 
characterized in terms of the ease with which such contact can be 
effected — for example, the ease with which relevant knowledge can be 
recollected or represented. For example, detection of some malfunctions 
may draw on knowledge of well-practiced skills that have become highly 
automatic and thu« easy to recollect. For the most part, these will involve 
highly conventional aspects of language that remain more or less invariant 
in form from one composition to the next. Other text revisions may involve 
knowledge that is more ad hoc: aspects of content and language assembled 
to meet ttu needs of a particular composition. These may be more inchoate 
and thus difficult to recollect during revision, making it more difficult fot 
students to detect discrepancies between existing text and some originally 
intended meaning, as well as between existing text and some previously 
unrecognized and potential meaning. 

These examples suffice to indicate that detection of different types of 
malfunctions is likely to involve somewhat different types of knowledge. 
It may also be the case that knowledge may be much more accessible under 
some conditions than others. For example, we might imagine that although 
most conventional linguistic knowledge (e.g., correct syntax, punctuation, 
spelling) might be readily available across a broad range of revision situa- 
tions, other types of knowledge might be less accessible. For instance, it 
might be fairly difficult for students to make judgments about text inter- 
pretability when evaluating their own texts. To appreciate how this might 
occur, considet once again the task facing a writer who sets out to reread 
his or her own text for revision. Generally, when we read, we actively seek 
to understand a text: We attempt to fill in missing information, draw in* 
ferences and predict intended meanings. Revision, however, requires a 
somewhat different approach. As one writer and writing teacher has ob- 
served: "Writers perform a special, significant kind of reading when they 
read their own writing in process. Writers must achieve a detachment from 
their work that allows them to see what is on the page, not what they hope 
will be on the page {Murray, 1975, p. 95|." 
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Of crucial importance is a writer's ability to inhibit interpretations based 
on knowledge of the writer's own intentions. Thus, for example, although 
? writer ma Y know an intended referent for a ^ord, in evaluaHng the 
interpretability of the particular text a writer must inhibit any tendency to 
use this "privileged" knowledge in computing a meaning, limiting his or 
her interpretative activities to whatever can be constructed from the infor- 
mation actually available on the page. For example, a writer may know 
(and intend to say) that Sam Smith is the husband or Sue *,id the brother 
of Sarah, but if this information has not already been established in the 
discourse, then a phrase such as "her husband" or "her brother" will be 
difficult to interpret. 

Initially, at least this may require that writers develop some explicit 
awareness of the kinds of processes (inferencing, expecting, etc.) through 
which their interpretations are accomplished, and it may well be the case 
that there are large individual differences in the ease with which explicit 
knowledge of these processes is acquired (Gleitman & Giejtman, 1979). 

The notion of privileged information, of course, refers only to writers' 
knowledge of their own intentions. Obviously, writers will not have such 
information about texts composed by others and will not be faced with the 
problem of inhibiting certain interpretive activities. This suggests (as the 
folklore would have it and contrary to the hypotheses of Bracewell et al. 
n.d.) that student writers may find it considerably easier to detect problems 
in texts of others than in their own, but only those problems that can be 
masked by interpretive activity based on the use of privileged informa- 
tion. Thus, although we might expect students to be more adept at detect- 
ing logical inconsistencies or referential ambiguities in the texts of others, 
we would expect to find no difference in therr detection of spelling em\s or 
faulty syntax or other problems related to knowledge of language conven- 
tions. 

These hypotheses were investigated in a series of studies designed to 
assess students' abilities to detect various types of problems in their own 
texts and in texts composed by others. Given the above hypotheses it 
seemed important to investigate problems whose presence in an author's 
text might be masked by use of privileged knowledge. For this, referential 
ambiguity seemed ideal, especially since results of previous research indi- 
cated that ambiguities were likely to occur fairly often in the first drafts of 
narratives by elementary students (Bartlett & Scribner, in press). 
Additionally, it seemed important to study a type of problem less likely to 
be masked by privileged knowledge. Although we might have examined 
problems of spelling or punctuation, we fu»ve chosen to focus on detec 
tion of certain syntactic anomalies— missing subjects, predicates, or 
prepositions— partly because detection of these seemed to involve larger 
segments of text than would be the case with spelling and partly because 
these also have been found to occur fairly frequently in children's narrative 
texts. 
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Two studies were carried out involving a total of 110 fourth and fifth 
graders. In each, our main purpose was to compare children's detection of 
these problems in their own texts with detection of comparable problems in 
the texts of others. In both studies, children composed and (one week later) 
edited a short narrative for publication in a class anthology. (Original texts 
were xeroxed prior to editing so that original and edited versions could be 
compared and so that children could edit from their own original copy.) In 
addition, a week after editing their own texts, children were asked to edit a 
series of eight short paragraphs adapted by a researcher from texts pro- 
duced by children in a previous study. Of these, six contained faulty refer- 
ring expressions and twe, a missing subject or predicate (see examples in 
Table 13.1). r 

Data from the fifth-grade study v/ill be described in detail. Seventy-nine 
children drawn from four public school classrooms participated. 

In analyzing the data, we were primarily interested in comparing chil- 
dren's detection of the two types of problems in their own texts and texts 
prepared by the experimenter. As a first step, each first draft was examined 
by two trained raters, working independently, for instances of these two 
problems. In all, raters found 34 texts with at least one instance of syntactic 
anomaly and 30 with some referential ambiguity (representing 49% and 
43% of the total, respectively). A student was given credit for detecting a 
text problem if both raters agreed that anomalous or ambiguous portions of 
text had been altered during revision, regardless of whether the writer 
succeeded in correcting the problem. For example, if a child had changed 
the second text in Table 13.1 to: 

One day a nan left his house. Another man urn standing outside. The man took out t 
letter and gave it to the other mar ... 

that child would be credited with detection, despite the fact that the am- 
biguity was not corrected. 

We had predicted that children would be more likely to detect syntactic 
anomalies than referential ambiguities in their own texts and this was 
strikingly confirmed. Of the 34 students producing syntactic anomaly, 18 
(53%) managed to detect at least one anomaly during revision— not a high 
percentage, but one that indicates some level of skill. By contrast, of the 30 
students producing referential ambiguity, only 5 07%) managed to detect 
the problem. The difference between these percentages is statistically reli- 
able (z « 3.00; p < .01). 

These results are quite different from those obtained on the experimental 
texts. Here we found that of the 30 students making referential am- 
biguities, 22 (73%) detected at least one referential ambiguity in these texts 
and in all, managed to detect 57% of the total number of problem, pre- 
sented. Similar results were obtained from the 34 students producing syn- 
tactic anomalies: 30 (88%) managed to detect at least one anomaly in the 
experimental texts and over all, they managed to detect a total of 69% of 
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TABU 111 
Examples of Experimental Revision Texts 



Sina^e referent proMenis 

Pdkmiu so m etmm have special job*. Once there wm a policemen who mm supposed to 
cmme robbers. One day he got into a pohcecar and drove 5o the city to catch a robber. They had 
* big fight. He mm tiled. 

Double raffjcnt probtana 

One day a Man left hie hem*. Another man mm standing outside. The man took out a letter 
mad game U to mm. They talked for a while and then they got into a car. They were both police- 
num. They were going to catch a thief. 

jyHMLBC anomaly 

A man wm going to the mama. Later mm gotng to meet hm wife. They were going to have 
a Chbum dmner and t'ten take the subway home* But when the man got to the movies he saw 
thai he had no money. He hod left it at home. 



these problems. Although the syntactic anomalies were somewhat easier to 
detect, the difference in the percentage of detected problems was not statis- 
tically reliable (z « 1.71; p > .05). Additionally, when we compare chil- 
dren's detection of problems in their own and another's text, we find that 
children were better at detecting both types of problems in another's text 
and these differences were highly reliable. (See Table 13.2.) finally, we 
might also note that similar results were obtained with our sample of 40 
fourth graders, although (as we might expect) scores on most measures 
tended to be somewhat lower. 

Taken together, these results indicate that for children in this age range, 
both types of problems are substantially easier to detect in the texts of 
others than in their own. Nor does the difference seem due to any general 
reluctance on the part of these young writers to make changes in their first 
drafts. Of the fifth graders producing referential ambiguity, 57% made 
some text change during revision, whereas 53% of those making syntactic 
anomalies did so. These percentages are quite comparable to the 61% 
found for the sample as a whole. (Fourth graders were a little less likely to 
make changes: 49% of those producing a target text problem made some 
change, as compared with 56% for the sample as a whole.) Finally, we 
might note that very few children were able to detect referential am- 
biguities in their own texts. Since these same children were able to detect a 
fair p erce n t ag e of comparable problems in the texts of others, it seems 
unlikely that the difficulty is due to some general lack of knowledge con- 
cerning ambiguity. Rather, this pattern of results suggests that the ability 
to detect ambiguity and (to a somewhat lesser extent) syntactic anomaly 
may require some additional skills. In the case of referential ambiguity, at 
least, this may include an ability to inhibit the use of privileged knowledge 
when reviewing text. 
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Detection of Text Problems 



Detection of referential ambiguities 
N-30 

Own text 



Detects Detects 
none at least one 



Experimental texts 
Detects 

at least one 17 5 

Detects 

none 8 0 



z - 4.13, p < .01 



Detection of syntactic anomalies 
N«34 

Own text 



Detects Detects 
none at least one 



Experimental texts 
Detects * 

at least one 15 15 

Detects 

none 4 0 



z - 3 M t p < .01 



Contrary, then, to the conclusions of Bracewell el al., it appears that 
children's revision difficulties are not simply due to some general inability 
to make rapid comparisons. Nor is it the case that, as these writers seem to 
imply, all text comparisons draw on roughly the same types of cognitive 
skills. Rather, it appears likely that different skills are involved, depending 
on the type of knowledge required and the circumstances under which 
that knowledge must be assembled. 

Identification Processes 

Under most circumstances, detection and identification of a text problem 
occur together, but as we have noted, there are undoubtedly times when 
students are aware that something is wrong with a text without being able 
to identify the difficulty. What a writer identifies will of course, depend on 
how that writer conceptualizes the task of writing. Presumably, in setting 
out to compose a text, writers entertain some definition of the dimensions 
of the task— goals, strategies, skills, and knowledge that together consti- 
tute the range of things-to-be-done and things-that-can-go-wrong. 
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Lf^iT? can ** Mid about the ran 8 e of ""'functions that 
can be identified by students at various levels of development. Reports bv 
Graves and his colleagues (Calkins, 1979; Graves, 1974, 1979) suggest that 
even very young beginners seem to identify problems at the level of text 
transcnphon and sentence syntax. The National Assessment of Educa- 
hoiwl Progress (1977) data suggest that elementary-age students are also 
awe to identify probie is of vocabulary choice, whereas some older stu- 
dents may also be able to identify problems relating to intersentence coher- 
ence (e.g., conferencing and use of logical connectives). There is virtually 
no information concerning children's ability to identify structural problems 
at the paragraph or whole-text level, although current research concerning 
the structural properties of children's narratives and essays suggests that 
children show at least tacit appreciation of certain discourse features in 
then compositions (see discussion in Bartlett, 1979; in press). 

Identification of problems need not involve an ability to name or define 
them. Indeed, there is no doubt that much revision is accomplished so 
swiftly that writers could not possibly have had a chance to articulate or 
reflect on the nature of the problem. Nonetheless, it is possible that the 
development of revision skill is accompanied by an increasing ability to 
articulate and reflect on specific text problems and that in fact development 
of new revision skills begins with an ability to reflect on a new type of 
problem. 7r 

Researchers have speculated on the mechanises by which such abilities 
might be developed but, again, few data are available. Sinclair (1978) 
reports that surprising events— successes or failures—can sometimes trig- 
ger conscious awareness of relations in nonverbal tasks «. i she suggests 
that knowledge of success and failure may also aid in the development of 
awareness in language, with comments and questions from teachers and 
peers serving to provoke that knowledge. However, we might note that in 
Sinclair's research, conscious awareness was provoked at times when chil- 
dren were actively involved in trying to solve particular probler ^ften, 
comments and questions about text reach a writer long after the i» „ late 
struggle to communicate is over and it is unclear how knowledge or success 
or failure will affect a problem solver once the immediate desire to solve the 
problem has "cooled off." 

In anv case, at the moment it seems reasonable to expect that students' 
skill in revision will be related to their skill in articulating various text prob- 
lems and that this, in turn, will be related to their skill in articuLHng various 
plans and goals. For example, we might expect that students with beiter 
articulated initial text plans are also better able to identify text malfunctions 
In first-draft copy and similarly, that training in goal articulation might lead 
to more effective identification of first-draft problems. However, data to 
test these notions have yet to be collected, and they remain only intriguing 
Hypotheses. 
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Correction Strategies 

Success in correcting a :„xt problem depends on adequate detection and 
identification processes. However, good detection and identification need 
not necessarily lead to an appropriate correction. Consider, for example, 
the arr biguity in this sentence and a fifth grader's attempt at revision: 

original text One day three boys went ice skating. He was showing off and he didn't 

Si'C 

revision: One day, David Bill and Harry went ice skating. The bey was showing off 
and he didn't set. ... 

Clearly, the writer was able to identify the malfunctioning language even 
though he was unsuccessful in correcting it. 

Choice of a revision strategy depends on many factors. No doubt a 
choice will reflect knowledge of the f emantic and syntactic properties of a 
particular linguistic device together with knowledge of the effects of con- 
text on its use. Stylistic judgments will also play a large role in mature 
writers' choices. By contrast, beginners may lack knowledge of the full 
range of candidate devices for accomplishing a given function and may 
consequently rely on certain familiar devices regardless of their appro* 
priateness in particular contexts. Additionally, students may make choices 
on the basis of other, more mechanic, constraints. For example, we know 
from the observations of Graves, Calkins, and their colleagues that young 
elementary-age beginners have difficulty handling the physical mechanics 
of re\ ;siorv-erasing, inserting, making room, copying over. This suggests 
that the * students are most likely to attempt only those changes involving 
a minir. m of physical rearrangement. A need to reword text may also 
piay an important role in their strategy choice: For instance, the rewording 
involved in inserting new material into existing text may be substantially 
greater than that required to delete, substitute or add new material to the 
end of a passage. Indeed, Calkim (n,d.) has observed that coherent inte- 
gration of new content into ongoing text is one of the principal problems 
plaguing novice writers as they attempt to move from proofreading and the 
refining of text to revisions that involve more extensive reworking. 

Questions of revision strategy have received virtually no attention in tho 
existing literature and as a result, we know little about the rar^e of so- 
lutions for various text problems available to children at different *^es and 
levels of development. In an attempt to explore some possible factors In 
development, therefore, we have begun to investigate thr range of chil- 
dren's solutions to problems of ambiguous conferencing in narrative texts. 

Generally, both child and adult writers accomplish coreferencing in nar- 
ratives by using pronouns or by repeating an antecedent referring expres- 
sion, as in the examples of Table 13.3. For example, analyses of referring 
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Examples of Coreferendnft Prices 
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Repetitions 
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expresdons in .bout 900 narratives produced by 300 thud ^ghe.gWh 
Sdmindkate that 52% of the conferencing is ac^plu.hed by pro- 
STand another 40% by ^petition. Oc^y, 
rtrategte. will not work: Pronouns and repetuions fafl 1 to di «™»™ 
Znfreferents and other strategies, such " ^ * "^££5 
useTone question addressed by our current research conc^ the type' 
options adopted by older elementary and junior h.gh school students 

1,4 ,n^^y Un ^^dent.' revision, of the set of eight experi- 
m^rwVSSSS in T.We 13.1. One hundred and twenty stu- 
^r^rtSDated 20 above- and 20 below-average wnters in each of 

the three double referent problems in Table 13.1, in which referents tor two 
n^nri«reV were in doubt. We were curious to know how above- and 
wTtere would cope with situations requiring more than the 
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TABU 1 3.5 

Results of Experimental Revision Task: Percentage total problems 





Above-average writers 


Below-average writers 




Detected 


Corrected 


Detected 


Corrected 


Grade 










level 










Fifth 


62% 


17% 


37% 


06% 


Sixth 


72% 


32% 


57% 


17% 


Seventh 


75% 


36% 


59% 


21% 



usual referencing strategies. Hence we designed texts where neither pro- 
nouns nor repetitions of antecedent referring expressions (e.g., a mm, 
another man) would accomplish unambiguous referencing in these contexts. 

When we examined students' attempts to revise these paragraphs, we 
found that students were fairly good at detecting the double-referent am- 
biguities, although they had considerable difficulty correcting them. As we 
might expect, above-average writers were more successful in their at- 
tempts, but even so, the percentage of solutions was not high. (See TaWe 
13.5.) 

Writers can correct these ambiguities by adding new differentiating in- 
formation, by resorting to some type of indefinite reference, or by deleting 
the ambiguous sentence altogether. The range of solution types actually 
adopted is presented in Table 13.6. 

As we can see, below-average writers were somewhat more likely to 
solve these p. blems by avoiding definite reference but the distribution of 
uondefinite and definite solution types did not differ significantly in the 
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Distribution of Solution Types: Percentage of Total Solutions 





Above-average 


Below-average 


Definite reference 


writers 


writers 


1. Adding descriptive information 






a) about both referents 


33% 


09% 


b) about one referent 


10% 


41% 


2. Naming characters 


29% 


05% 


Total definite reference 


72% 


55% 


NondeBnlte reference 






1. Indefinite noun phrases 


23% 


27% 


2. Flural noun phrases 


06% 


10% 


Total nondefmite reference 


29% 


45% 
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^ , v , . ! 9i- df - 1; p > .05). On the whole, when below-average 

cessful; .hi. was true a, all ^^^^involved some attempt to 
Generally, when children tateu , their noun phrase. For 

"i,*,. mm kf> M tm. A"*" — - "*"" 
fetter and gtt* i( to the other man — 
...The other man took out a letter and gave it to hm. . 

The other man took out a Mter and gave it to the other man.... 

ft m Mr M *. choice of -""^.hT^'K 
repeat .he ..decedent rt> mm "'^Zs c wrtydesisnaled. 

*55L 25% involved recopyings of 

Hm, that .bo failed » differentiate among character.. For example. 
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...The man that was standing outside took out a letter and gave it to the other man — 

...The man that u«s standing outside took out a letter and gave it to the other man 
outside. . . . 

Although these involve repetitions of antecedent wordings, the repetitions 
do not involve nouns and so may represent rudimentary attempts at dif- 
ferentiating among characters by supplying descriptive information. 

At a somewhat more advanced level were attempts to introduce new 
information that failed primarily because the writer did not use the infor- 
mation in a differentiating way: 

experimental te^tt A boy lived on Elm Street Another boy lived next door. The boy 
had a new bike and he wouldn't let the other boy ride it — 
student's revision: Joe lived on Elm Street Another foe lived next door. Joe had a 
new bike and he wouldn't let the other foe ride it 

student's revision: The boy had a new bike and wouldn't let anyone ride it — 
student's revision: Tommy had a new bike and wouldn't let him ride it 

Attempts such as these accounted for the remaining 15% of children's poor 
solutions. 

Children's difficulties are no doubt related to a number of factors, includ- 
ing the mechanics of physically inserting new material into text (see 
Graves, 1979). But one problem may have proved overwhelming: the task 
of integrating information regarding the contexts of two ambiguous noun 
phrases. Scardamalia (in press) has suggested that elementary students 
have particular difficulty integrating information about two discrete ideas 
into a single coherent text Using similar arguments, we might propose 
that students' difficulties are due in large part to their difficulties generating 
and coordinating information about two sets of ambiguous noun phrases. 

This possibility was assessed in another study, in which students revised 
six double referent problems, identical in referential structure but differing 
in the amount of potential differentiating information available in their 
contexts Three problems, identical to those of the first study, provided no 
differentiating information whereas three others provided information 
about character names which could readily serve to differentiate the two 
(Table 13.7). Thirty-nine children participated, 20 sixth and 19 seventh 
graders. 

The results are clear cut. Of the texts containing potential disambiguat- 
ing information, 62% of the problems were detected and of these, 95% 
were successfully corrected. As we might expect, these correct solutions 
almost invariably involved a strategy of repeating the character names. Of 
the texts without disambiguating information, 52% of the problems were 
detected but of these, only 55% we«re successfully corrected. (Analyses of 
variance for the detection data show a main effect for grade (F(l,35) - 
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TABU 117 
Examples of Experimental Texts 



With differentiating context information 



A grri named Undo Hoed on State Sfnerf. Another pri named fane t wed next doow. Tui girl had 
a wv slat ana* wouldn't ki her rile it. They argued about it for a long tone. Finally, they agreed 
to that the tied. After thai they became best fnerub. 

Without differentiating context information 



A boy Hood on Urn Street. Another boy lived next door. The boy hod a new bike and wouldn't 
let him ruie it. They had a big fight about it. They were to mad they didn't speak for u whole 
work. They $homld have ahared that bike! 



6.6966, p ■ .014) but none for problem type and no interactions. Analyses 
of variance for the correct solution data show main effects for grade (F(l,35) 
« 10.8675, p « .002) and problem type (F(l,35) ■ 16.389, p < .0001) 
with no interactions. 

The point, then, is that while these children were able to recognize 
and use disambiguating information when it was provided in a text, they 
had considerable difficulty generating the same type of disambiguating 
information on their own. The difficulty is all the more striking when we 
realize that children worked on both types of problems in a single session 
and might have adopted our use of named characters as a model for solving 
referential problems in the texts without character names. That so few ap- 
parently did this suggests that the tasks of generating and recognizing 
disambiguating information draw on rather different sets of skills. 



CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The main points of our discussion can be briefly summarized. We began 
with the observation that revision involves detection skills as well as 
knowledge of how text works to convey an intended meaning. We noted 
that detection involves comparison and that text problems may be more or 
lets easy to detect, depending on the ease with which a segment of text and 
potential alternatives can be represented. In some cases, representation of 
alternatives may be highly automatic but in others, considerable effort may 
be required. We noted, also, that comparison may be more or less difficult, 
depending on the extent to which evaluation requires some monitoring or 
alteration of normal interpretive activity. In particular, we demonstrated 
that tome text problems may be more readily detected in texts composed 
by others than in one's own. 

We also noted that effective revision depends on effective correction 
^ strategies and that generation of effective strategies is likely to depend on a 
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number of factors. For elementary students, at least, choice is likely to 
depend less on the constraints of a particular context than on the ease with 
which a strategy can be executed, particularly on the amount of physical 
text rearrangement and content integration required. This does not mean 
that elementary students ignore the effects of context altogether. Indeed, 
children in our studies were able to detect text problems that they could not 
correct, indicating that some knowledge of context constraints— or at least 
their violation— was available for detection purposes. However, these 
same constraints often appeared to be ignored when children generated 
their corrections. Among other things, this suggests that knowledge avail- 
able to comprehension and detection processes need not be equally acces- 
sible for production and correction and raises important questions about 
the special task requirements of each. 

We have emphasized differences between normal processes of text com- 
prehension and processes of text review and error detection, pointing out 
that the two draw on rather different interpretive activities. In particular, 
we have suggested that in reviewing their own texts, authors must some- 
times inhibit interpretive use of certain privileged information and we 
speculated that development of this skill may require development of fairly 
explicit knowledge concerning interpretive activities (e.g., inferring, ex- 
pecting). 

At this point, it is also important to emphasize certain differences be- 
tween production of first-draft copy and text corrections. For one thing, 
corrections are generated in the context of an existing text and must be 
integrated into that textual environment. At the same time, corrections are 
generated in response to an awareness (however vague or explicit) that 
something is wrong or at least discrepant in that existing text. This 
suggests that skills and knowledge available for generation of first draft 
copy need not necessarily be available for use within the constraints of 
revision. We know little about how skills become available for use within 
the constraints of the revision task. It is tempting to speculate that the 
burden of accommodating language to the constraints of an existing text 
environment may foster explicit awareness of how text functions and con- 
versely, that explicit knowledge is (initially, at least) required for meeting 
these various demands. At present, however, this remains only an interest- 
ing hypothesis. What is clear, however, is the fact that revision is a com- 
plex and difficult process, distinct from generation of first-draft text in its 
task demands and its development. 
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Chapter 1 
The Second % R" 



Declining CoBpttancv 



Chlldran'a ability to product wrlttan di. court. MaM to h. .U,.,^.,. 
avldanca comi fro* ■ nuatmr of eourc.a Th. Lm!!!i a " cllttln «- 

par »ja an? SSr- 

i~r »ara ba.—r, th , 1M a «,„ „„ —JSaaiSaa?. #S2£ laiK J" * 

trivial, that -a continu. to SkTSS J^l^I^E'S'lS 

"Itln, 1„ our J£^&J?£'^& ot 
inaurln, that th... Alii. „ ltt to iS.rJ2?2S SaaaSant £ .art of 
our tatokaaplnt proc.dur.o. ba part of 

1„ ll^u* 1 * f"""' -bl,r - 1 « ,c «. " i- «ot aurprlalo, to find a daclln. 
Sat Li !° U c T! ltMnt " 'or toatawa, Jr.*.. (1981) »ti. 

M J°° * T 1 ™ Witia *' 1 ^tlcularly atrlkln/ttjur. 

•h« «• nallta that »ra than m^ty parent of cla.aroo. iMtnScloTi. 
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fOTtmtd by th... aat.rlal.. Cravat also clttt data fro. a r.c.nt br.. 

*?"l ? *•« old. *o «tr. a.k.d to XtcaS\V2J 

th.y had don. la all thalr eour... during tha pr."o" ai«lE rtl * 

ni^ JIW P-t "'^i twlvt *** «ltt.n only on. .KfJ 

pagt, and thlrtttti parctnt had dont no writing tt all. 

Cravat clt.. othtr flgura. that ralnforc. this lapr.a.lon of > l*ek of 
comltatot to writ In,. Ba not., that for awrTdollar .lint mmJL 

Mjs stars a. * Jt^L-sHSs^ 

s^L 1 ? t 'r ,1, . Wln « ">r •» 1—nt.r, taachln, po.Ulon! 

S.v.nty-.lght pnrcnt thought that to.chor. .hould hav. a adn'-u. of thr«« 

«rl n 0 t 1 L t •' Chln, %' fMdln «' bttt «>-P«r.bl. crlt.rl. wjS^^JSSL 
«r. not nac3...ry. In aua, today', chlldr.n ar. llk.ly to hav. hid m - 

Ml 7 , uttlt pr * etlc# wlth - ny forM * iiKour... I! tSJ Si. 

Clv.n th... condition., It 1. no wond.r that writing .kill ha. ht.n 
dacllnlag. Fortunat.ly, hovav.r, tha l*.t two or thraa raar. h«I h!l".^ 
. growing aw.r.n... of tha probla. along wltTa r.JoII. Zl\ liny £2? 

writing icorii ui beginning to a.ka baadlln... artlcl.. and book. -w . 

^ nro L " 9> ; S h °°; *»•'*"—*■ baglnnlng'to call fj* 8 * 
cra.h prograu. Funding tor n.aarch i. bacoalng avallaM.. wrltln. 1* 

!j^"°K , ^ POrt !f C ' M • t0plc » -"""tlonal confrlnc.;. ^ 
Although th. probla. of dacllnln, writing 1. . coapllcat.d on., th. 
■ucc... of any .tc.pt to halt thl. dacllna ultl.at.ly will daJnd « L- 
ln.tructlou.1 .ffort.. Th... na.d not Uk. pl.c. In icSol Z 
can anvl.lon, for au.pl., writing Induction a. p., Tot ooSna-Sob' 
twining or oth.r adult aduc.tlon .ffort.. In th.\nd, hov.v.r It la th. 

Sfrsrs iizi.?."' - — — « * 

'I" prlnclpal ob,ti£lt ' to th. dav.lopa.nt of .or. .ff.ctiv. 

writing. Cognltlv. ud llngul.tlc axpUn.tlon. for wrlt.r.' probl.a. ar. 
g.n.r.lly ^duc.d on m ad hoc ba.la, mi „..dl.. ar. all too oft" 

2F2^/SIr ,t fT T " rl ° U " '"'■ pt t0 'oraulat. a coh.r.nt plctur. of 
what It 1. th.t wrlt.r. w.t Mtu.lly l..rn to do. For «c«ipli~ . r .c?nt 
writing u .... Mu t not.d that .any chlldr.n had difficulty ZuhuJSLTm 

^ 5°/ °* «oonying cognltlv. or llngul.tlc difficultly 

(dlfflcultl.. In ..t.bll.hlng r.f.r.ntl.l cohwlonT for ««pl.), th. 
raaaarchara mwhit .rbltr.rlly aa..rt.d th.t th. prlncln™ nrobl« <»„- 

.L rn 2 1 chl i d : ,n, : iMblllty to , "« lo • Si' "^i.w 

•nd «f,i..d U.ch.r. to «g.g. chlldr.n In . «rl.. of rol-play aaarclaM. 

lL.?-. P M Uglblt /^ t < r0l, " pl ' y Wl11 M 9 chlld " n oavlop «,f. tuSkU 
l«gln«tlon. «d It 1. «r.n po..lbl. that lncr....d fl.alblllty mVmAm 

lo7c ^ W lll i ^l i ll^nl h * ilir^n, : *? ity t0 " t ' bll,h • «n-i-t.nt LSciv. 
^'.t^linSor^? 0 ^ P1 ' T ~ 4 « -rdly 
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Construction of written text Is ■ highly compl..* and difficult activ- 
ity, rtqulrlng skilled integretion of many different, linguietic and cogni- 
tive proceeeee. Problems aay d«vtlop at any atagt and, indeed, it la 
y ^sible that elmller-eeemlng arrora art tht raault of my dlfftrtnt 
t rlying difficulties. For taachara and raaaarchara concarnad with dlag- 
,*a and remediation (aa vail aa the avaluatlon of a burgtonlng number of 
.alma about writing lnatructlon) it la crucial to begin to differentiate 
tone of these proceaaaa In order to begin to aee«ee their potential contri- 
butions to growth In writing. 

A Definition 

Writing Is s coapllcsted business, Involving writers, resders, and soae 
shared knowledge of language. It can be defined In any number of waya. 
Soae view It chiefly in tana of ita affect on the writer; an excellent way 
for atudenta to achieve an identity or master new Information or explore 
the Intricacies of language. For example: "Writing... la Inherently a 
learning activity in which experience la tranalated in apeclal waya into 
terms the writer can underatand and atore for use. People.. .can evaluate a 
child's writing In terms of the degree to whlth hie attempt to write la 
enabled him to ehepe, control and thua underatand something prevloualy 
beyond his grssp." (Brown, p. 5) 

Although the act of writing may have theae and other beneflte for r. 
writer, for our present purposes we will consider writing primarily a* in 
act of communication. People do, of course, engage in writing wlthot . ^ny 
particular intent to communicate with othera: they make lists and rend- 
ers, they keep diaries, an' so forth. But for our present discussion, we 
will be concerned almoet entirely with wrltlnga that are ultimately 
Intended to be read by othera. To communicate effectively, a > Iter muat 
chooae language that enables a reader to achieve an intended 1 l rpreta- 
tlon. In a aenae, we can aay that the language provides a res with a 
aet of inatructlona for cona true ting hie or her Interpretation nd theae 
will be good or bad, depending on whether they enable a raadet co integrate 
information from the text efficiently, unambiguously, and appropriately. 

Soae Components of Writing Skill 

Writing begins with an Intent to accompllah something and theae inten- 
tlona are of two aorta. On the one hand, we wrJte in order to have some 
Intended effect on our resders. At the same tlae, we write in order to 
produce a certain type of artifact. Theae can be aaarlngly intricate in 
structure (e.g., novela or haiku) or fairly alaple (e.g., pereonal letters 
or memos). In any caae, a writer muat manage to Verp both intentlone in 
mind while grappling with the problem of turning theae intentlone into 
worda. The actual selection of syntax and wording will be conatralned by a 
nuaber of different conalderatlona. Ideaa for content must be ehaped to a 
ayntactlc atructure, with elements formulated into eubjecte and predicates. 
At the aame time, wordinga auat be choaan that will enable raadara to link 
the incoming information to what they already know a'^out the text* 

Generally, we can aay that wrltere auat manage to Juggle two aorta of 
taaka: on the one hand, they auat maintain some coneletent overall plan for 
a dlacourte, whl guides the aalectlon and arrangement of potential con- 
tent. On the other hand, they auat alaultaneoualy cope with the on-going 
problem of turning that fDtential content into coherent, unamblguoua text. 
It la clear that to accompllah thla, writer a auat draw on an enormous range 
of akllla and knowledge. For example, consider this science report by a 
alx year olJ. The topic la volcanoee and the text is concerned with the 
youngeter'e knowledge both of volcanoee and of how to aake volcano models: 
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(P*g* 1) Wutt* It a volkcano? 

• aavtln that txplox fira. 

(P«8« 2) Wutt la a sleeping volkcano? 

• volkcano that txplox and duzlnt. 
(P*ge 3) Wutt la a dad volkcano? 

• volcano that nfcvr axploi. 

(P«gt 4) Wher la a Irtl** volkano? 
In hvlt I 

(paga 5) How to sake a volkcano? 

1 snap It out uf clay. 

(paga 6) 2 Put tha litt In. 

3 I pantad it. 

4 I ahlacad It.*** 

:.LTS£ b! ' «-"»—"-« «.»«~ £«Zi ^S'L 1iL 1°' 

lor wrltS th£ £!T af t J h \— ' 1,8 *v.lop.d 

j?#*r , "* Alth "W h th. aourc. of hi a plan My be a littl. 

difficult to .p.cify, It 1. likely th«t th. He. d« ln%tV« Si 

"war Tt£ !2 U L .kill ta .ceo.pll.hlng thl., St 

SotTI ' * t0 taM ttack of the P 1 " «° Into n „.c- 

ZSum ^ P t^°S i r C ° Unt °J P,ri0 " 1 "P" 1 "" conducting "lc"no 

y th « Pl« Ight have broken down at thl. particular 

point 1. . que.tlon that will be con.ldered In det.ll In chapter 2. For 

IXe JJhV POi " T tH " — MpeCt 0f Evolve, integrltlng 

SttLlr # T" Pl " "° d th-£ mt tlMi thl< *«t.gr.tlo a c«a b. Site* 
difficult for writer, to echleve. 



The 



f.cl™ l*JH °f "P 16 * 1 " «l«cour.. plw 1. only one of the proble.. 
v!.^,h ^t? '"j CoMld «. «•* «*-Pl«. the following by Z SS* 

U Pr ° duCed 10 r "P° nie 10 « cl...roo. ...IgnJnt thTt Lked 
the children to conpo.e text, which followed the ba.lc pl.n of a fanlluT 
•nd well-loved .tory, g*«y Ch.rllp'. Fortunately (1964) UU ' 



(title) A Trip to the Beech 
A Fortunately Book 

* i have retained the original .pelllng nd punctu.tlon In all children'. 
l axta • 

** alral volkano? - a rtal volcano? 
*** I ahlacad It « I ahallackad It. 
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!»!!! l\ • to fo to the be.cn. 

(pige 2) Unfortunately be did not know where to go. 

(pege 3) Fortunately they case to pick bin uw. 

(psge 4) Unfortunately we apt lost. 

(pige 5) Fortunetely we found the beach. 

(psge 6) Unfortunately it vat the wrong beach. 

(psge 7) Fortunately they desired to stsy. 

(pige 8) Unfortunately they were kicked out. 

(page 9) Fortunately they went hone. 

(P*«e 10) Unfortunately they were epeedlng. 

(psge 11) Fortu^stely he let us go. 

(pige 12) Unfortunately we apt lost on the way hone. 

(psge 13) Fortu-*cely we got hone. 

^ B J" ple dlBCOurB « *■ euccessfully nalntalned as the writer 

consistently alternate* contrastlve single-sentence event descriptions. 
But another problem 1. Imedlately apparent: how la a reader to Interpret 
the various pronouns? The author has supplied pictures which nake possible 
■few Interpretstlons, but even with the pictures nost of the hes, wee, and 
tney. renaln quite obscure. — — 

These difficulties highlight another aspect of a writer's job: managing 
information so that a reader has sufficient context to Interpret a par- 

fnf!! .f ieC ! ° f t€Xt * SoMtl "». *• ** the preceedlng axanple, thfneeded 
Infornatlon for contextualizing Is never provided. The resder la slnply 
left with a sprinkling of unidentifiable pronouns. 

In other cases, the problem aeens to be nore a natter of tlnlng: a 
reader gets the infom.tion, but It cones well after It la needed. As an 
ex.aple, consider this text by another eight year old, conposed In response 
to s researcher's request to write a story about a aet of pictures: 

Once upon s tine three boys were going to Ice skate One of them 
fell thru s hole In the Ice The two boys helped the boy up. Then 
the boys went hone. There nana ms Bob and Jo* and Pete Fate fell 
thru The end. 

Even without additional Infornatlon, a reader can nake none nense of 
the third sentence; however, prior Introduction of nanes nould have pro- 
vided some definite referents for the nouns and enabled the writer to avoid 
the somewhat vague and awkwsrd the bojr. Apparently the writer felt this aa 
well, for she eventually added this extra Infornatlon* Unfortunately, the 
sddltlon cones well after the reader ha. struggled to nake sense of the 
awkward bit of text. 

The point la that writers nust Integrate considerations of topic and 
discourse plan with necessary and appropriate Interpretive contexts. Once 
again, it is Inportsnt to stress that considers t ions governing the use of 
sn oversll discourse pl.n nay be quite separate fron tho*« governing the 
construction of nore locsl interpretative contexts, aa Fortunately book 
exsaple deaonetrstes. L - 

Of course these are only none of the cone i deration! that writers nust 
attempt to Integrate during conpositlon of text. Along with selecting and 
organiring infornatlon, writers nust also cope with problena of wording. 
At every point, a potential content nust be cast in the form of some syn- 
tactic structure. Specific words must be chosen, and these nust eventually 
be trsnscribed, s process that involves (among other things) spelling, 
punctuation, and handwriting. 

In short, wa can view writing aa a complicated four-pronged task. On 
the one hand, a writer nust sustsln and carry out some overall discourse 
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tent into . coh.r.nt, unSo L^Jj fTt tL?V. *««*o™u pot.nti.l con- 
And throughout, writ.r. .u.t%!!! S^* v ! * *«e»ibtd. 

lnt.gr.tin, «nd oTch." r «Jn.^ 2 T ,0 « ld - bl « P*°"« of 

orch..tr.ting th. m ny «,bt..k. and proc.dur.. involv.d. 

Th. gurjog. of T hi. p aper 

«itS sway's; 2 ~ - *~ of 

«lght do to f«cilit!t. IcoSJiUon ^ t J" • < « , " r * 1 »T u.ch.r. 
"vi.w th. d.v.lopJnt.1 ^ er .S r , " MtI ?? >»" *• *>' «> -uch to 

■ tudi.. that addr.7. c.rt.in ^ , th. r..ult. of « f.w 

in my. h.vi„g ^"t.nt £i£ tiot^l "T^ ««■"— «d th.t do .o 
tion. h.v. b..„ guid^by^'^id^on"! 11 " 8 * ^ 

th. ""of JySj.VLSSxS: ^ rt tl ° £ , the Wltlng """" *« 
into coh.r.nt .o !T"c U . ZT^l "J"""** «r«if«ln, it 

of writing Am. Unfor~nTt.lv thf! P^rily on th... two ..peeta 

th. i.port.nt problM of SnlcSotJi! V' 1 ^ Ur « ely 1 « no " d 

•ound r^tio^* Ll'"^ ^S^SST'' kn ° , ' led8e °' ,P ' 1Un «- 

d.v.lopacat in writin.. At on. T , ° UluUtlon for 411 &rth.r 

on th. dml.« B 7 k ~ !T:,?!" C Vt ~ d "«"-™- Including 

Sh.ughn...y. P pion..ring di.cS..io„ oft f ' b " t 4 r " dln « ° f 

co.po.ition r.pr...„?, , J! MSfiJ*!™ v* the ° bvlou « th.t Mc h new 

tion and wording; on th. o"h.r H T Z ** ° f r ° ntMt 0r ^"~ 

do ««.. fro. tn.ir toowLdg. of "LnuZl Z.T T* ° f *" Wlte " 
tion. Civ.n thi. fra..work I -in I!! . ' ° f 16X1 con «truc- 

curriculu. «.t includ. he'dovlp^t 0 f t h* £ ° f * Wltlng 
v.ntion.1 knowl.dg. end that In l»ol!« !, f - ^ • ir "«« 1 " «nd con- 

of .tr.t.gi.. will p^ov. u..ful on! I? !** ,UCh " Cu " 1 >-«1««. two .ort. 

di.cu..io„. .« org.ni.Sd !!o!!i !k P U th ' lr ••■'•n-nt. «nd 

of t.xt. Xh! !™ SfSj-JT St y!u!. wr 0 ^" 1 Si fu k !" loMl Pr.p.,ti.. 

ti.. d..ig„. d to Mk . E.Tpr%,s^s:s.i" ""i 1 froB activi - 

•nd wticul.tion. "percie. .v.il.ble for con.ciou. reflection 

tr.n.for.'inr^/pS!: 0 ^ ^(JLp .fl, ^tS^"-*" ? ' k111 * 

o, th... SS^«?ig5^- ^352 g - pl — • 
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Chapter 2 
Text Concept & Discourse Plans 



Conc.pt. «nd Plant 

di£j!.!*!?! !" S t . Cla1 ' 5*' Wlt,r> "° rk ¥lthln *• frawwork of . 
? ! 11 £ ^ "J *• of ~ch > plant How ,ra thiy 

'Vf' " n b, « ln * °° tln « th* 1 writer, generally approach their 
t..* -1th «». intantlon to product a t«xt of a cartel,, SrTor tele' 
e.g., a oualnaaa lattar, an adltorlal, or a r.dpe. In a Most, we cm aav 
^ £ r rl ' ,r K thlnk - **• " " in tar., of So., notion SJch^.^ 

th. natur. of the flnl.had text. The.. Includ. notion. Zut 
III T *?° Ut •""««■•'*. »■ P"hap. -bout It. wording. 

l.ct of procedure, for pr.parlng and eoablnlng th... Into aoa. adlbl. 
product); lngredlente and procedure, win b. arranged In an ord.r-of-u.. 
..qu.nc.; and information about ingredient, will to wordad a. . .arle^f 
noun phr.... whll. proc.dur.. will occur a. toper.tlv. aent.nce. 

Th. point to that to planning to product dl.coura. of a certain type 
writer, can call to Ind crt.ln f..tur.. of th. to-be^MpoMd text \v.n 

knowledge provide. . writ.r with . kind of ready-Md. plan for .king a 
tUnf^ ? t cUl01u - " • W"* aid in .....blln, potential con- 

wlbulr/ ° th " "• 1,ctlon of •7«»tM"c .tructur.. and 

How Knowledge of Text D«v.lop. 

Moat of th. currant raa.arch on th. dtv.lop.ent of text conc.pt. and 
pl.n. ha. focuaad on the my In which children knowledge of different 
type, of text change, during the school year, and, partlculerly, on the 
•equence l n which different aspect, of ■ t.xt wen to be acquired. For the 
Mat part, the., .ffort. have focu.ad on th. dcv.lop.cnt of narrative and 

of children a knowledge of other reletively ccpect or el.pl. for.. (..« 
r.clpe. p.r.on.1 totter.) a. well aa fonu with highly repetitive, predict- 
eble mirf.ee .tructur.. (..g., riddle., lteericke, knock-knock ioke.) have 
received much l... attention. 

Data fro. rea.arch on narrative, suggest that while so.. Initial 
leernlng umi to occur f.irly «arly, knowledge of the.e form, continue, to 
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Laming to Writ., So- Cognitive and Linguletic Co^onente 

d !!!i 0p i? th * r throughout tht eleaentory and Junior hieh echool 

2?1 flaa »* of fiv. or ala. ».t S*ldren *11 

tated .torlee will t.nd to have raeognlt.bl. protagoniete and to be orten- 

i22r^r"L'tr Pl * CO,,f , 11 ^! , " Pr0bl *" " d t»-ir «.ol«tlona. In * 
addition, by th. age of about five, mo»t children will bay. acquir.d aoae 
VnowUdg. of conventional .toryt.llin t langwrge. For exaepleTthey ar. 
likely to u.. th. introducr "One. upon .uJ...- and occ.elo.uUy, "he 

SSSJ^ ""S f h * y Uv,d AlthougTth... be.ic 

oiaaant. appaar to be lncorporatad into aeny of thalr aarly atorlaa oth.r 
i.port.nt nerr.tlv. .le^nt. only begin to occur durlng\h. £.r ai.£.n- 
tary for erople, „ p iiclt inforwtion about char.ct.re' aoi'v... 

plan., and r.action. arc not routinaly lncorporatad into .tory writing 
until th. fifth or .ixth grad... Si.ll.rly, while young.r .Wt.ry age 

at^o^.SV?* " T^"' COhtMnt -crlption. of .to" Iction. 
. . r^LT L ?' l«t«r «l«tntary and Junior high achool y«.ra th.t writ- 
llln ZH J? !l add anabl. a read.r to anvi- 

elon nor. pr.cla.ly how an av.nt occurred (■•• for exaaple. th. di.cu.alon 
of narr.tlv. dav.lop.ant in lartlett, 1979). «™P"» "»« ""Cueeion 

two ISri t !I Ul ll! t J 1 "*!!"?" "* n * dil y in th. following 

two atorlaa, coapoeed by • third and a eUth grader. They were elicited by 

raiantt^.^ T ° f ' ^ °f ^vlop^nt In third through 

* ,Ult * typlCal of *• «■■*»■•■ obtained fro. the 

wore akillad writer, at their re.pectlve grede lawela. In each ca... th. 

children war. aakad to writ. • .tory .bout th. aaae aeven-penel cartoon: 
Third trader 'a text: Once upon a tint th.r. war. three boy. Mo 
Larry, Curly. They ware Ice akatlng and Curly, the dua-dua want 
into the thin ice. He fell In the water trying to keep hlaeelf 
up. Larry 4 Mo went to a tree, pulled off a branch and Curly, the 
do -do gripped and Larry a Mo pulled hi. U p a They lived happily 
ewer after. »«pf**7 



wMfflll,!' Tri 11 a crl,p « mli °* y mi •** ooy. had 
Juet flnlehed a hocky gaae. Three want hoaa but Henry, Hike and 
Robby ateyed '* 

M 5 0 SS'* ""^ "° n J * nd "» eaug .bout It. Henry 

and Hik. ware di.gu.tcd at the way lobby wa. acting and were trying 
to Ignore hie. * 

Suddenly they heard a loud crock A mw Robby falling. They 
forget that they had been and at Robby: now they were Ju.t acred. 
Robby we'll help you!" aald a daaparat. Henry. 

Quickly Henry and Mike ekated to the neareet tree. They broke 
off • branch and want back to Robby. Rut whan they tried to pull 
hi. out with It, the branch broke. 

"Hey guy. you better h«lp a. quick! My lag. are beginning to 

fell nuab! aald Robby in a reaping voice. 

Miie had a good Idea. He reae.bered the hockey etlcke thet were 
ecroee the lake. Be got one and together he and Henry pulled Robby 
out. lobby waa cold but they were happy that he wae etlll alive. 

The third grader provldee a coherent account of the action, alone with 
•» few narrative eabelll.h»ente: for anaaple , h. giv.. th. character dcm. . 
Conventional aarratlva language la aleo ueed to open and cloae the etory. 



- — ""I"-— HIV ■ 

At uit mm tiMg tht vrlttr provldtt only a nidlMotary ■otivttiotul 
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structurs (l.s., Curly fslla la bscsuss hs is duab) and sak.a no stts.pt to 
^ r *? C :. lM *•,*"««■■«•■ grounding th. «ln ■TeonJSJ, 
^rS S ?.*f?f!l «ory off.r. . rich aotlv.tioa.1 structurs long with . 

tick et 22 tT* ' " y ** * lch • v,n " includlni « 

IhouTth^ *=tu.l word, uttared. Th. writer tall, aoa.ehin, 

about th. swsnta that prscsdsd ths asln action sad glvss s nuabsr of 

S^2 P " W *!-'-!' ,bout " hlt Ilk*, how they sound.d. 

7°?!* * $1 ™ «*P llclt in'oraatloa .bout how ths boys fslt, how 

SI fT? ' 1* *" th#lr ,Mlln «' W - ul " d 1» Stloul'sctTon.. 

Ths point i. not alnply that oldsr „it.ra writs long.r or -or. coapllc.tsd 

«t S d, LrT lt#r " lnclttd ' • 01 -«-Sw. SIT 

dr^Ta. ? dl,,,r,ac "' «• -peculate thst ths oldsr wrltsr 

drew, on s nor. slsborsts conc.pt of what constltutss s story. 

Data on repository writing suggsst sa svsn lsngthlsr period of bsslc 
dsvslop^nt thst «t.nd. Into high school snd college, xftnough f.w 
detail, ar. a. yt ar.ll.bls. It i. cl..r fro. th. work of Salalla, 
Bsr.ltsr, and thslr coll..gus. that v .t el.-ntery snd Junior hlS iShool 
studsnts ar. «m y. ry «ch In th. proc... of squiring «.n ths «,« 

r1ST" ry / MtUtM <Sc ' rd "* U " * BsrslJ«.lc.rtaJS.^a« 

Turkish. „.d..; aidi «d Hlllyrd. n.d.). Sc.rd.a.li. nots.^I.t wrlt.r. 

..-^^^•J' 0 ** dl,,lcttlt * mtegretin, Id... into so., or tie usual 
•xposltory frsasworks, and hsr saa.pl.. indict, that th.y hav. difficulty 
the. ""J"* «- n -""«"ion-plu.-. Jt .apl. pl.„. 0 r caus.l sequence. It 

i §1 * lae «« r " 1 ° n - Welder th... etts.pt. to for.ul.t. so 

ZITT* lf VOVt \ * ** , » u " tlon! "Should .tudsnt. bs rtl. to choos. 
what thing, th.y .tudy In echool?": «™o.« 

JwrtOnsj In School We rtiould Bs Abl. To Do Any Kind of Ms Want To 

a V * Could 00 Anything Us Usnt God Us Free Us Could Do 

S yt ?i D L ¥ ! W " ,t T ° °° X ' 4 Uk * S « , * 1Un « M«h In School * 
Should Do It Any Tla. We Wnt. (Sc.rd^ll.. In pre.., «. p.ll) 

T.« Two? Should chlldr.n choo.sn wh.t th.y want to study on? Do 
you think chlldr.n rt.ould choos. wh.t th.y want for so" X Sud!..? 
I do. Bscsuss. would you Uk. to study on soasthlng you don't Uk.? 
Would you Uk. to study on Br.sll or P.ru? Woulo y«\i£ to study 

-nSna? T tr l*V\ V"" C0UOtrl " th " unknown tl 

•anklnd? No. Not I. Who would suffsr? W. would if wa had to 

.tudy on countriee Ilk. Br. .11 and p.™? No! W. would only find 
1,0 *■ won t....(Ibid. f pp, U, 15) 

Ic^nool!! r^^ ^ , Sh ° Uld StUd# °" ta * U t0 Ch00M «*" *V .tudy in 

Student, ar. very anaaky and U«y. Moat chlldr.n would prob.bly 

f* C !" *4 *• " M but 1 ,el11 thlnk th«t It i. good. 
Only 1. It good though, if eh . wbj.ct. ar. Uait.d to 4 or 6 
thing. WC h a. «..ding. Math. Socl.l Studi... Scl.ncs, Kt H 
Franco. Th. atudanta though would probably all way. pick art and 
not gat work don.. (Ibid., pp. 16. 17) 



«ic« Ioo!.r.^ \. ' th * C ! tU,I#nt " ' hould ta frM ' 10 -cond, th. 
wrltsr sppssrs to bs constructing . gsnsrsll.stion (thst ths prs.snt schoo 

" J" 1 * inadaquat.) ^ong with .oa. wpportlng rvld.nc.rbu! th. 
r.latlon bctw..n ths two rsa«ln. MH wh.t v.gu.. In any c ... thl wrlt.r 
..«. unsbl. to aov. hi. KvmMt ^ th .\ la?l . y.^gl. 
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U.ruing to Writ.: So.. Cognitiv. «nd Lingui.tic Oo.pon.nt. 



IZ^lL ^ lri th# wlt " «• P*««-°ly atte.pting to lnte- 

grete two notion, into . theeie-antitheeie contr..t (it would b. nice to 

two notion* is M V ir lntagratad or mohid. 

Scardaaalla cities that that* taxta art typical of attamta tw rMidr.* 

that th.y ore l... eucceaeful than th... children* e nerretlvee (aaa alao 
Bar.itar, Sc.rde.all. and Turki.h aa vail aa Hldl and Hillyard). gfca 
augge.t. that th. lower development of eapo.ltory fona my be du. in 

P ? tt f ** co * niti "* «»plMlty inherent in their logical atructuraa 

"° 0r j " ora 4nt« • logically conalatant ahole. While thla ear be 

1' ■* T *■ th * th * t 4n thla aga range have bad wry 

}fSi!*J^! Ur : " nUpl " of th "« «». - • raauU, Eva had 

little opportunity to develop epproprlete text cocc.pt. or audelt. with 

«"."U'S«.! h " n " ^ *" l0vmnt Bl « ht ta « ln 60 -PProai-t. that of 
t„tT?\l U *! cl " r , th * t «*iWr.n'e nerretlvee (it not their eapoeitory 
end Xnior high echool yeara, a. know very little aa yet about the detelle 
li Sr'L^"* L f nfitU<llMl *»" * -P«=l."y ~l«abl. tara. Jut 

intriguing »,gg..t that change, ooe. to involve vary gradual and aubtl. 

ZXi tPt^* ". 1,tlni concept. *,ich beaiSirriiiin 

quitetteble and conaiatent over long per lode of ti.e. 

The data, reported in e etudy by Watere (1980), conalat of 120 'claae 
ITLTESi.TS'S.* mCOad « rad " to *■ «>«" • -chool year. 
e«2L^£^l!f . T'f* tM tt ' Chat I* 0 *"* • lnatructione con- 
tM? th. cm(£ °' -"If' 1 tlUt *• chiWrM "M* 4 » cl «««. but beyond 
!° ri" fr## 60 " tat ' rmlM *• «» organiaetion of 

their own individual text.. Here ere aoM nmplae taken fro. teste cc- 
pered et the beginning, noddle, end end of tie echool yeer: 

mil l^V™' ' T1' y U TuMi *y. September 25, 1956. It le e 
eunny day. We era glad. 

»a mt to aualc thle aornlng. It aaa fun. ToMtrov the doc- 
tor ahall look at ua. We ahall alao have eeeeably. 

Mid echool year: Today ie Tueedey, January 22, 1957. It la a 
foggy day. We auat be careful croeelng the rood. 

Thie aornlng w had «ieic. We leerned e new K>ng. 

Linua la abaent. we hope eh. co.ee back aoon. 

Wa had arlthaetlc. We aad. believe that we war. buying cendy. 
nftd fun • 

«• work In our Engllah w>rk book*. If* U.rntd «rh«n to uat it 
and •£•. — 

Liif •chool yttr» Today t* Monday, *y 27, 1957. It la a mrm. 
cloudy day. Wa hops tht aun com out. 

Thla aftamoon aa had aualc. tit an joy ad It. lit want out to 

play. 

Carola la abaant. wa ho pa aha coaaa back aoon. 

Va had a apalllng laaaon. Wa laarnad about a doian. 

Toawrrow wa ahall hava ahow and tall. 

°* «• »*va apalllnf aantancaa to do for hoaawork. 
Danny brought in a cocoon. It will turn Into a buttarfly. 
(Uatara, pp. 135, 157, 159) 
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Text Concept end Discourse Plana n 

- ^L*! * rldtnt that «■•»• many feeturee in eonon. 

Hvl i^»r^\! h \^ Ui L f*?* 1 ^ 1 " of ««ther, and .ome evelus- 
tive comment or reaction. This la followed by descriptions of present mod 
future dees activities or nevs about peers, ag.m often followed by eoe* 
evaluative reepons* that indicetee tht el golf Ictnct of the mnt to- the 
vrlter. In fact, oo flail tr art tht taxte that Utttrt found tht could 
characterise thtir content and Its organisation in terms of only ■ vtry few 
simple notion, or writing "rules." Indeed, aht nttdtd only six such rules 
to charact.rl.. th. text, vritten during tht fir.t fev Mmftf T£ »\t 

SL^Z?^i*r . thlrtten f ° r / ht flMl "■»• tht.. rult. were 

' counting for betvaen 91 and 98 percent of th. text 

In all Waters constructed thra. apt.r.tt rula lyttm (or -gammers") 
to Recount for text, produced in tht beginning, middle, .nd and of the 
year. Htrt 1. th. ay.t.a con.tructad to account for tht early t.xta: 

"CI... nay." frammjr rula., Saptaabtr 

(1) Cla.. news-* * Day ♦ Activities 

* Tht lyiboUmni "can be rewritten at" or more informally 
con.l.t. of ' ' 

(2) Day — Date + Vesther 

(3) Westher -%> Description ♦ Response to Description 

(4) Description-* Description 1 ♦ (Description 2)** 
** It.a in parentheses are optional. 

(5) Activities — Activity 1 «f (Activity 2) 

(6) Activity (n)— Ststeaent of Activity + (Specify Account) ♦ 
(Time of Day) + (Response to Activity) 

(Wsters 155) 

Interestingly, Waters found that in constructing aach successive rule 
system, she «as sbl. to Include all of the rules required by the preceding 
system. Often the nev version of s nil. would be more eleborste, applying 
to a grest.r variety of information and arranging it in s somewhat more 
complicated may. The fact thst old rules mar. readily incorporstcd Into 
the nev rule system indlcstes thst the texts could be chsrsct.rls.d in 
terms of s consistent system that mas apparently malntslnad across s full 
year's time. 

Two things can be concluded from this atudy. First, the data suggest 
thst this student mas composing in terms of s vary stsble and mail- 
specified notion of what constitutes s "class neve" report. Moreover, the 
feet thst chsnges seemed to involve gradual adapt. t ion. of old structures, 
rather than abrupt irtroductione of nev, suggests thst the composing vas 
bsslcslly s conservative activity and that this youngster approsched the 
problem of constructing nev compositions by sttemptlng to relate nev 
situations - nev combinations of topic and language - to previous solu- 
tions. In genersl, it aeeat aa if this student vas composing in terms of 
some consistent, well-formuleted, and Mghly stsble notions of the etiuc- 
tursl and linguiatic properties of 'clas* nevs" reports. 

It can be argued, of course, that "cleas nevs" reports are vary simple, 
circumscribed, and highly repetitive types of Uxt and thst indlvldusl 
children are less likely to exhibit this sort of structural consistency in 
their narrstlve and expository writings. However, it is not inconcelvsble 
thst children who are learning to compose in these forms do in fact produce 
texts which exhibit slmllsrly stnble and consistent structursl properties. 
Indeed, such consistency mould provide strong evidence that learning had 
actually occurred. 
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" U.rning to Writ., So.. Cognitive and Ungui.tic Co.pon.nt. 

MBe'toT/Z^^'i? " h ° can nly 00 • "•IWor.uleted eoae.pt of . 

of .eti.. for SliSii 2L^ n ;.nt £1 I"*?" * "° rlMbl * 

ftttunl ln . if • writer think, of th..« .tructur.l 

Of couree thaaa conc.pt. cannot .pacify an antlra test in 

•or. inSrirJsr ^k"* md p " rh,p ' " ci — «*•«•> •» * f f 

■or. eoapiax forae, Mich m .tori., and aaaaya. writiniT.i.r .1—.. 

In°iT*J°~ T hlMUon ot « toc -ci.i"n Skin, « 2ir« SH- 

C «« tha'"ti 0 "' P-Ci ; i-d " UtlD - Wlth «P«i«c" Si.v."."tn. halanca 

na^r..^ f! tH : r * r"" 1 * 1 COnt,nt ,or *" than 2uH 5 

sssartfifi: sjrrys trt^-to 00- ,unc " on of 

pr.dict.ble, -.li-ap.e7f~ .triS." b " gln '° CO " > °" ** of 
T.cit or Explicit Knowl.d g.T 

•truelnr. "iSr^'S 11 ' T?! * li * ""cul.t. th.ir knowl.dg. of taxt 

sis: tn.ir.nL^ 0 r^ y- ! in prM,) ^ ,ound th " « ,uit 

•xplicit ccpoe'iig Plana. In fact, there la no queetlon that auch of th» 

2."!??:: occur * -t * ucit « intuitiv - *v.i. 2itS\S it «.« 

quleita for good writing. Undoubtedly thara M . 

•meX! *2L^iJ W J tln * • cco -«»^-« by an incraeain. abilEy £ 
St. 2JJ?J^»^! 1 -! ob > 1 - 11 ^-"-« *>•!• •« intention.. ind.. a ' 10 
tni. Aillty can ha extraMly uaeful. A writer with e well-artieulati\i 

o° 2tfoTl»r c tL d- tiI b ' r "'! y r-lnvok ' to -"• ln St: 

tmbU -!!J!Ii!*J^LT y ^'"^P" 0 "- »« thlft. In .tt.ntlon thnt in.vi- 
lJial.^fS eo- P°- ltlon - 8l-ll«ly. w.ll-.rt!cul.t.d purpo... 
•tin etrataS:.!' - rlt ' r ' to """'^ - -«tr«et r.,1- 

.rttlSei 1 ^! U J BUnn • b ! ut , tha ««- V .lop..nt of childr.n'. rtlllty to 

eiowlll,. ^"L 10 ^?" 1,l < chlldr • n, • -»""T to articalat. their tS" 
^ Uo*l«dga and a ganarelly po.itiv. corr.l V lfln tetwaan «ticul.tlon and 
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Text Concept and Dlacouree Flame 13 



composing skill (except per ha pa at the aarlleet etagae). Only a fav atud- 
Ita exiet, however, and their reeulte art somewhat difficult to interpret* 
For example, Berelter, Scardamalla, and Turklah (n*d.) compared tht ability 
of aoM fourth and eixth gradere to nana or describe structural faaturaa of 
atoriaa, deecrlptlone, and eseeya with tha actual preeewe of thaac 
faaturaa in tha atudanta 9 texte. They found no relet ica between the two 
neaauree, and in fact, naming turnad out to be negatively corralated with 
production, Indicating that tha more faaturaa children produced, the fawer 
thay actually named. However, aa lerelter, et al., point out, the data 
com fro* a worklng-cleei population wnara explicit dlacuaaiona of various 
genrea ia not to be expected. Whan lerelter, et al., replicated the etudy 
with middle claaa atudanta, they found that many mora faaturaa were named. 
While the data hate not yat been fully analysed, the preliminary reaulta 
point to a greater congruence between tha naming of faeturea and thoee pro- 
duced • 

Skill in Maintaining Plane 

Along with articuleting their concepte and plane, wrltere muet aleo 
develop ekill In maintaining thair plana during the difficult and often 
lengthy proceee of competition. We have alreedy obeerved the breakdown of 
whet appeared to be a well-formulated etructural plan In one eix year old' a 
ecience report (page 4) and have epeculatad that the problem Involved dif- 
ficulty integreting the child 'e knowledge of the topic with the etructurlng 
of that topic required by the diecouree plan. Although Integrating 
knowledge of topic wi'h an Intended diecouree plen can be a problem for 
writer* at any age, it can be especially difficult for beg inn* re to handle. 
Conaidar, for example, theee attempta by two fourth gradare. Tha texte, 
like the onee on page 6, were compote d in reeponee to a reeeercher'e 
requeet to write a atory about evante pictured In a seven-panel cartoon* 
In each case, the writer adopted the clever etretegy of giving one of the 
cheractere hie own name. Aa we can sea, each beglne with a third pereon 
diecouree structure and then drlfte (for no apparent narrative reaeon) Into 
a flret pereon account, using the flret pereon pronoun to refer to the 
character who ha a been given the author' a name: 

Tsxt one ; (author v a name la Danny): One day there were three boye 
Danny, Keith and Meghe. Keith wee ekatlng too feet and he bumpeu into 
Megha and Megha fall into the Ice. He and Keith got a branch off a 
tree. We took the branch but it fell apert. He and Keith went to find 
aomethlng and we found a hockey etlck and pulled Hsgha out. 

Tsxt two : (author's name is Chris): One winter day a boy named 
John called hie frlenda Peter and Chria he said do you want to go ice 
eketlng with me they said whan now okay we will meet at the pone. 

Than they got there we were playing hockey at flret then we were 
Just ice eketlng then Peter cracked the ice and fell In but not all 
the way Chrle got a piece of a branch and pulled him out. 

Inadvertently theee wrltere may have created for themeelvee a rather dif- 
ficult organisational teak. While the diecouree plan nay have called for 
the etory to be told from an inpereonal, third pereon point of view, the 
uee of e charecter having the author 'e own name may have lad the author to 
forget that the character with hie own name waa not, in fact, repraeentlng 
himself. Thie coneequently may have led him to adopt the anecdotal, f±*ar 
pereon point of view customarily asaoclatsd with narrative account a of 
evante in which the etoryteller hlmeelf pertlclpatea. 
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Apart fro* raiding and format practice, beginners may also banaflt from 
occasional guided practlca inveatlgatlng new forme* Such axparlancaa would 
foatar an mvareneaa of etrateglee by Which nan forma can ba laarnad and old 
forma adapt ad to matt aav ei tut t lone. For example, elementary aga chlldran 
can ba given tha problam of composing a bualnaaa letter, a letter of recom- 
mendation, a aat of inatructlona for a game, or any othar unfamiliar, 
ahort, and fairly pattarnad typa of text. Aftar atttdanta have raachad eomt 
coneeneus concarning tha typa of information to ba Included, thay can aat 
about tha taak of compoolng* Structuree and imeulting language can ba 
dlacuaaad and comparad with conventional taxta* Similarly, atudanta can be 
givan tha taak of adapting a familiar "near enough* taxt (a.g\, a racipe) 
to a nav communicative altuatlon (e.g., tha nttd to eompoaa inatructlona 
for a game), taaultlng taxta can ba dlacuaaad in tarma of tha may old 
atructuraa hava baan adaptad to mult nav information nteda* 

Aa ma hava notad, soma forma of organisation may ba mora Mfficult to 
maintain than othera, depending on tha relation between topic Tnd taxt 
atructure. Particularly difficult art thoaa altuatlons in which paraonal 
axparlancaa art to ba conveyed in an in per tonal etructure* Practlca with 
aome of thttt difficult combiaationt may ba uaaful in halplng wrltara 
bacoma mora mwara of atructural inconalatanclaa and tha aituationa in which 
thaaa art likaly to occur. 

Thtae ara juat a faw euggeatlona • Thalr pur pott ia not to provide 
curriculum alnca tha experienced taacher will ba able to think of other 
actlvltlea that ara far mora appropriate p but to llluetrat*. aome of the 
direct iona in which curriculum to foatar atructural knowledge might devel- 
op* One of tha aaaantlal ingredlente of euch a curriculum would be the 
clear articulation of atructural propertlee together with conelderable 
practice conceptualising compoalng taake in terms of thaaa* This auggeata 
-hat writing eoalgnmenta be organised around atructural unite, with 
dlacuaalona and taxt avaluatlona focueed on atructural problama* For 
example, narrative writing aaalgnmanta might ba daalgned to focua atudanta' 
attention on the development of particular taxt unite, much as eettlnga, 
confllcta, or reeolutione. In any caae, tha moala of thla part of a 
writing program would ba threefold: to heighten atudanta 9 awareneee of the 
atructural propertira of varioua typaa of text*, to give atudanta practice 
articulating their perceptions, and to help them elaborate and enlarge upon 
exlatlng atructural knowledge. 
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Construe tint an Appropriate Wording 

Although construction of an adequate discourse plan it important, writers 
must menage to cope with other aspects of composition as well. Crucial 
among these is the need to provide readers with information that can be 
readily interpreted. In interpreting texts, readers must keep track of 
incoming information and construct some coherent, organized representation 
of its meaning by linking up new information to old. Readers must be able 
to figure out referents for words, appropriate temporal organisations, 
points of view and much more. 

mV'i'*" ttB th * t U,k "° rt or *«i«»lti atpending on their 

skill in communicating unambiguous information about how the elements in a 
text are to be fitted together. Consider, for example, this passage from a 
text by e fourth grader: 

...He was exploring a cave when he heard something. He looked 
around and he saw a another man! (However he was in a dark comer 
so tm couldn't hardly make our the figure.)... (emphasis mine) 

As we can see, the antecedents 0 f the two italicired pronouns are eaMguowj 
and aa a result, the reader is unable to complete the interpretation. 

Ambiguity is only one type of problem. Often, writers produce nordlng 
that, while not outright ambiguous, is nonetheless misleading. Consider, 
for example, the italicised noun phrase in this fourth grader's text: 

One winter evening to people met on a dark corner. One of the 
people said. "Do you want to come over to my house?" "Yes," cte 
othmr mail said. The to men went home. They got home just in 
time... (emphasis mine) 

T he other man Implies that there h»s been some prior mention of another 
man. but the conscientious read*- >uld search for such a mention Li vain. 
A nit of problem-solving might eventually lead a reader to interpret one of 

the people to mean "one man." but the text hardly makes this clear. 

The reader faces even more serious difficulties in interpreting 
fifth grader's text: * 

Tom and Jerry were friends. Vhey have a secret club house. Almost 
every evening they meet in a dark corner that was there club house. 
It was made out of wood they found. This la how they decided to make 
it. It was a winter evening (Tom and Jerry will oever forget it) t*o 
people (Tom and Jerry) met. After words they found out that they ware 
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In the mm class and became bast friends and daclded that vara thay 
Kt thst's vera thay $*it thara club housa and that's vara It la. 

Tha problem hare Is not so much In establishing approprlata referents as In 
working out an approprlata sequence of events. Fsst and present tenses are 
sprinkled Inconsistently throughtout tha first five sentences. Tha problem 
Is then exacerbated when the writer introduces eome background information 
In what appears to be a flashback, preceded by a passage In which the 
author steps outside of the narrative framework altogether to address the 
reader directly. The writer's plsn Is obviously a complicated and 
soi,»ilstlcsted one, which may account for tha fact that the signals In the 
text are so difficult to follow. 

Referential ambiguities and misleading wordings axe fairly common in 
the texts of young writers. Data from our own studies of narratives com- 
posed by some 300 third through eighth graders Indicate that about forty 
percent of the children at aach grade level produce at least one ambiguity 
per text. In addition, about thirty-five percent produce at least one 
lnstsnce of mlslesdlng wording. Data from studies by Scardamslla, 
Serelter, and their colleagues suggest that student* have these problems 
with expository texts as well. 

Detecting Text Problems 

What kinds of skills are Involved In producing interpretsble, unambig- 
uous text? For one thing, writers must be able to detect potential 
problems. They must be able to monitor their texts to make sure that infor 
nation required for interpretation is actually available. This means that 
they must keep track of th* information explicitly mentioned In a text and, 
perhsps even more important, come up with a reasonable estimate of what 
readera will be able to infer. 

Wrltera therefore must be able to differentiate between information 
which thay Intended to convey and information actually available in a text. 
For example, a writer may know and intend to aay that Sam Smith la the hus- 
band of Sua and the brother of Sarah, but If thla information has not 
already been eetabllehed in the discourse, then a phrase auch as M h*r 
husband" or M har brother" will be difficult to Interpret. Research by 
Piagat and his collesgues has demonstrated that elementary age children can 
have considerable difficulty making Juat thla sort of differentiation 
(Piagat, 195). Typically, In circumatancee where a child's knowledge or 
perapectlve differs from that of a listener, the child will fall to take 
theae differences into account, proceeding instead as if the two ahared the 
same knowledge. Aa Piagat net el, thla acrt of cognitive agocantrlam can 
lead to a number of communication problems. Among other things, auch ego- 



gultlee and misleading wordings in their own discourse. 
Knowledge of Cohesive Devices 

In addition to detecting ambiguities, writers must also understsnd how 
language functions in different contexts to signal an Interpretation. 
Consider, for example, the problem of signaling co-reference. English has 
a number of different devlcea for algnallng that two noun phrases share the 
tame referent, some of which are illustrated here: 

Text one : One day an old woman arrived in the town. The old woman was 
carrying a heavy suitcase. She waa tired. 

Text two : Two girls ware akatlng on tha Ice. The two had been playing 

hockey but now they were juat fooling around. 

Text three : My friend Nancy has a eon. The child la five. 




young writers to detect ambl- 
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poeed by the experimenter; in Che other, children were asked to reviee 
their own compositions, in both cases, texts vtre narratives, and in both, 
we were Interested in children's skill in Identifying and correcting syn- 
tactic and referential anomalies. 

In one study ve observed fifty-three children in four fifth grade 
classes. Each composed and later edited a short narrative for publication 
in a class anthology, in addition, a week after editing their own texts, 
children were asked to edit a aeries of eight short paragraphs composed by 
a researcher. Of these, six contained faulty referring expressions, and 
two, a Biasing subject or predicate. Here are suae examples*; 

Text one; Policemen sometimes have special Jobs. Once there was a 
policeman who was supposed to chase robbers. One day he got into a 
policecar and drove to the city to catch a robber. They had a big 
fight. Be was killed. 

Texttwo: One day a man left his house. Another man was standing 
outside. The man took out a letter and gave It to him. They 
talked for a while and then they got into a car. They were both 
policemen. They were going to catch a thief. 

Text three ; A mar. wi going to the movies. Later was going to 
meet his wife. They ware going to have a Chinese dianer and then 
take the auoway home. But when the man got into the mo7les he aaw 
he had no money. Be had left It at home. 

When we looked at the first drafts of children's compositions, we found 
a total of fifty-two ambiguous referring expressions and thirty aentencea 
with missing subjects or predicates. In their revisions, the children 
attempted to change seventeen of the thirty sentences with missing subjects 
or predicates, but they apparently failed to notice the faulty referring 
expressions since they attempted to change only five of them. This Is in 
marked contrast to their performance on our eight experimenter-prepared 
paragraphs, where we found no difference at all between their response to 
ambiguous referring expressions and missing subjects or predicates. 
Overall, children attempted to change about half of each type of text, 
averaging about 1.6 of the missing subjects and predicates and about 3.5 of 
the referring expressions. 

This psttern of results has now been replicated with two other groups 
of fourth graders and another group of fifth graders. It suggests that for 
children in this age range, skill in detecting Incoherent or ambiguous text 
depends in pert on the situation and in part on the particular feature. 
Where referential features are concerned, children seen fairly skilled in 
detecting ambiguities in the texts of others but not in their own texts. 
This is In marked contrast to their skill in detecting certain other 
anomalies, where performance in the one situation seems roughly comparable 
to performance in the other. (Our data focused on missing subjects and 
predicates, but Informal observations of other revisions in children's 
texts suggest that they are equally able to detect problems in subject-verb 
agreement and verb endings, as well as missing articles, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and auxiliaries.) 

*We chose faulty pronouns, vague nouns, and missing subjects or predicates 
because these turned out to be the three most frequent types of anomalies 
observed in earlier studies of children's writing. In fact, the paragrapha 
of the editing task were adapted from texts actually produced by children 
In theae earlier atudlea. 
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«. """c.1 to the structure of text two, peg. 19.) where the 
, *<i, T 10 tht • 0Mnt of ^o^tlon available In tht context 

for diff.r.ntleting tht two potential antecedence . In one east, differen- 
tiating Information was available that could readily ba uatd In conetrtct- 
lng rsvlssd noun phrssee. To do ao, a writer aaadad only adopt tha aL--a, 
familiar device of lexlcel rapatltlon. Por example: ' 

?i£d 1 n rtrti lnd *,i^!, d nn ^ j.n e 

! naxt door. Tht girl had a naw altd and wouldn't let htr rldt 
on it. Thty argutd about It for a long tint. Finally, they agrttd 
to thare the eled. After that they becaae beet fr*=?de. 
To revl.. thle text, a writer had only to copy the antecedent Undo awl 

Jane, substituting then for the ambiguous the girl and her. 

In the other caaee, dlfferentletlng Information wee not available: 

A boy lived In Ela Street. Another boy lived next door. The boy 
had e new bike and wouldn't let bin ride It. They had a big fight 
ebout It. They were eo and they didn't epeak for a whole week. 
They ehould have shared that bike! 

Here ihe antecedents conelet of the noun phreeee e boy and another boy, 
which If substituted for the boy and him would not differentiate between 
then. Thus, the usual atretegy of repeetlng antecedent lnforaatlon will 
not work. To eeteblleh unaablguoue referente, aonethlng more le required, 
some new lnforaatlon or tone adjustment In the meaning of the existing 
text • 

In one study, 30 sixth and 30 seventh grsders wri given thrtt 

!^? ltB .°! t * Ch typ * ° £ P* ri « r «P h *> Witt. Of tht texts with differen- 
tiating information, these children attempted to change ebcut sixty -two 
percent of the ambiguous sentences and of these attempts, ninety -five per- 
cent were successful.* Almost invsrisbly, tht correct solution involved the 
strategy of repeating an existing antecedent noun phrase — in this case, 
the characters 9 names. Working on texts without differentiating infor- 
mation, these children attempted to change fifty-two percent of the ambig- 
uous sentences, which indlcatea that these children were about as Ukel* to 
detect ambiguity in the one kind of text as in the other, guccessful solu- 
tions were less common however. Of the ninty-ttiree attempts to change 
these sentences, only fifty-one (fifty-eight percent) were successful. 

♦ w !!T? dld . , ° Mny ■"•»»*■ £ * 117 *>« of the time, when children failed 
they did so because they were attempting to use the familiar strstegy of 
repast lng sn antecedent noun phrsse, apparently without taking the par- 
ticular context into account. For example, the majority of poor solutions 
to the text above involved an attempt to repeat the antecedents s boy. 
another boy ; * 

Text ; 

A boy lived on Ela Street. Another boy lived next door. The boy 

had a new bike and wouldn't let the other boy ride it. 
Solutions ; 

...The other boy had s new bike and wouldn't let the boy ride it. 

...The other boy had s new bike and wouldn't let the other boy 
ride it. 7 



'Attempts were Judged successful if two coders agreed that the resulting 
text wss no longer ambiguous. 
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io" nlmL ^ IH a TBU !' f ° r "*" p1- ' Un « u "« iwtruction -y be 
i tH * nMd * of ' wrlt#r lf le «■ orgsniaed around alter- 

turea aa adjectives or nouns, (for auggeationa aa to tow auch an approach ' 
11 JTTJ ""ruction Ight be organised, th. interested ~..de? ! Lt 
to consult Trsugott and Pr«fa 1980 introductory text on Un.ui.tica Zr- 

1^/6 tnlrul grtuar of text cohttion.) 
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Chapter 4 
Learning to Write 



Wrltlnt and Speaking 

I5«tJ ,g l!!J^! , l ° Wl " n ? " lth " '-""^v.lop.d set of conventional 

2 ' u . 7 otnelble for thea to try to adapt thaaa old akllla 

to the new uiak of writing. Unfortunately, asny of tha convention and 
atrateglee appropriate for conversation turn out to ba quit. Ul-eulted to 
tha naeda of writing. Ona principal taak for a beginner, than, la to com 
to appreciate juet how tha two dlffar and to laarn aoaa of tha new coa- 
aunlcetlve atrateglee approprlata to writing. 

On tha surface, at least . tha dlffarancaa between convaraatlon and 
writing art obvloua anough. For ona thing, tha language eyateaa of 
apaakara and wrltara have vary dlffarant phyalcal propartlaa. gpaach 1. 
aural and evaneecent; writing, vleual and relatively paraanant. gpaach 

IZttr ! TTP* thraw,h * m-b#r of ~ch aa changaa In pitch, 

rhythm, and loudneee, which ara not dlractly tranalatad Into writing. 
At tha aaaa tlaa, tha coaaunlcatlve activities of wrltara and conver- 
sational apaakara occur undar rathar dlffarant phyalcal conatralnta. 
Conversation involve, relatively abort axchangea aaong participants who 
•fur. a phyalcal and taaporal apaca. gy contrast, writing la a aolltary 
activity, of tan Involving tha coapo.lt ion of axtandad portions of taxt for 
an abaent raadar who will racalva It only aftar conaldarabla tlM hss 
alspsad. 

Thasa dlffarancaa way aaaa trivial, aapaclally whan conparad with tha 
aora atrlklng fact that apaakara and wrltara do, aftar all, ahara ,a coaaon 
eyntan and vocabulary, but thay nonathalaaa raault In aoaa vary Urge and 
laportant dlffarancaa In tha strateglea through which apoken and written 
coaaunlcatlon occur. In tha following pagaa, I will dlacuaa fou/ that aaaa 
to poae particular problaaa to the young beginner. 
Solo Performance 

Flrat of all. It aaeaa that young beglnnara often have difficulty 
coping with the fact that writing lnvolvea a aolo parforaance. gy and 
large, converaatlon la a collaborative enterprlae. Since participant, 
generally share the aaaa taaporal and phyalcal apace,* they are free to 
query, clarify, and elaborate on each other' a coaaunlcatlona as wall as 
Incorporate each other's language through the uoe of elllpala, repetition, 
and prouoalaellsatlon. Indeed, conversational speakers are espect.d to 
participate In thla way. By contraat, aoat wrltara tend to work alone. 
True, writer, (and particularly claaarooa writers) can exchange ideaa and 
react to each other 'a coapoalng ef forte, but in the and, writing reaulta In 

•Jrertlclpanta In telephone eonveraatlona do not, of oourae, ahara a phyal- 
cal apace, although their lnterectlooe are aonetheleaa collaborative. 
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tht production of on artifact which Is attributable to a • lug It author (or 
Mt of authors) who has responsibility for Its construction and who usually 
Indlcataa that responsibility by signing his or hsr name. 

Tha aiffarancas can areata several kinds of problems for an inex- 
perienced writer, for one thing, as part of the collaborative nature of 
most convereatloae, apeakera learn to keep their contributions (or •turns*) 
relatively abort and focused on one or two aepects of a particular topic. 
Expansions and elaborations, when they occur, generally cum as a result of 
sons query or challenge from other participant a. as a reault, beginners 
aay feel vneaay with tha task of filling up a "coajaunlcatlve apace" 
entirely with their own maaeagea. They aay have difficulty settling on an 
appropriate length for their wrltlnga, particularly where tha text forms 
are relatively unfamiliar > They alao may lack appropriate techolquea for 
elaborating or expanding on their own Ideas, ierelter (1979) reports this 
to be a problem in the axpoaltory wrltlnga of school-age children and 
Shaughneaay (1977, especially chapter 7) finds this to be a problem for 
adult beginners as well. 

High Standarda of Lexical and Syntactic Preclalon 

A second problem for tha beginner lies in the fact that writ era cannot 
rely on nonllngulatlc cues in order to eatabllah a meaning for their texts. 
In most situations, converaatlonal apeakera can convey meaning with a 
number of extrallngulstlr cues, including intonation, facial expression, 
and gesture. These can often enable Xiatenera to achieve an intended 
Interpretation, despite considerable vagueness and ambiguity in the actual 
language Itself. Consider, for example, this exchange taken from a family 
dinner converaatlon: 



Father: 

Mohter: 
Father: 
Mother: 
Father: 
Mother: 
Father: 



Maybe before the party, we can locate, ah, tha flash, uh, 
light, you know. I sman the, my, uh... 
Can you make It a real effort? 



I, 1 don't uh... 



Teah, fo» the camera. Becauae 

It won't work without it? 
I have to use all the available daylight then. 
What about fast film? 

Well, that len't as good, you don't really get rid of all 
the shadows. 



011 P*P«r» such of the language la ambiguous, but the participants 
apparently understood each other. The dialogue continues without any 
Interruptions for clarification, presumably becauae the participants are 
relying on various extrallngulstlc cues. 

Writers cannot, of course, rely on these resources. Although they can 
provide pictures for their texts, as most beginners do, they will be 
txp*cted to convey more and more of their meanings via words as they 
mature. Generally, thla means that beginners suae learn to adopt etandarde 
of lexical and syntactic precision that aay be considerably higher than 
thota required In converaatlonal interaction. Thua, for example, the child 
mo has come to rely on general nouns and deictic Urns (auch aa thing , 
ffNone, kid, thla, that, there, hor«) will he* to develop more apeclflc 
wordings for texts, and it may taEeeoaelderable practice before mew atrat- 
eglea for aelectlng wording are learned. 

Deliberation and tevlalon 

Beginners aust alao come to appreciate the feet that writing, far more 
then converaatlon, la • product of deliberation and choice. For the moat 
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U Uan,ln « t0 *>« Cognltiv. .nd Lin.ui.tic <*»pon.nt. 

part, tp#*ch occurs rapidly, it i* M . MA . M » - 

h.. b..n co«pr.h.nd.d, nd unl... th. L..rh £!I !! P " y ° ,le * tht 

1. no wy for • p.rticio.nt tt « ! ta " b *" Up * * r «ord.d , th.r. 

c.nnot .ctu.lly . r ... or rldo mmmllll n i m mmni ■*•' "■• but eh., 

bor.tion nod dung.. Th«. .^-L, . 0p " 60 «**••• 

For on. tUntT^tl ng^ .il?ly \o^.i°? .ST ^ T ' h0 ° ld * 
tion. Hhii. a,,, --JL TJ^*? »»• ««lUMi for .crutiny »d r.fi. c - 

•po.ch nd in . ilov.r ti-'frl!! £ \ lB produc,d »P'«lr thnn 

th.t d.iib. r . tlon J"iS2rs i ™«r.\l"i "L"-^" IT 

•r. sr. under nn . rinaiiy, m vt hav. not.d. writ - 

•nd r.yi.ion! y * eon,t " lnt «»' «T •!•<> lwd to »r. d.lib«.tion 

notion of ^.t«.t"l Si;.. 2 th. I?° • ¥ " tu - 11 y «o1t. into . 

«< iJt.r.Kt's; Site's' sr tht 1 notion ° f 

tb. tut (Cr.»... 197?)/ tt ff,"!!.?" * f~"««Uo» of 

~b.tj.tn „„ r .^„ J JTLm^.. L^! 

^'IrSnilltSn. " l0M ^ " 1t.rn.ti,.. ta con 
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Tht point , again, la that learning to write involves the fundamental 
notion that text, unlike epeech, la aesentlelly a product of revision. The 
notion la somewhat paradoxical because It auggests that epeech, rtilch la 
nontanglble and evanescent, is nonetheless unchangeable, While writing, 
which la tangible end relatively permanent, la oubject to any amount of 
revision. 

Systematic Phases In the Production of Text 

This leada ua to our final point, which la elaply that unlike conver- 
sation, texts done fay experienced writers are produced In phases. For 
example, an experienced writer Initially wight go through an outline or 
rough-note phase In which efforts are focueed on the generation of Ideas: 
brain- storming, free association, dlicusslon, role play, aa well ee a 
variety of reaearch activities that nay extend over long perloda of time. 
At a later, first-draft at age, a writer might focua less on Idea generation 
than on some Integration of topic ideas with a plan for the discourse. In 
still later drafta, the focua la likely to switch to lexical and syntactic 
problems, and finally, to problems of spelling and punctuation. The point 
Is that experienced writers frequently deal with the complexities of the 
writing task by adopting the very sensible strategy of divide and conquer. 

Beginners, on the other hand, are likely to rely on what they have 
learned about conversation and figure that they are expected to produce 
their flnlahed texts on a single pess, tackling all composition problems at 
once. At best, this can turn writing Into a task that la far more onerous 
and fruit rating than It really need be. At worst, the oirden of producing 
finished copy all at once can prevent writers from producing anything at all* 

Unfortunately, beginners are given few opportunities to learn how to 
organlte their behavior, gome eventually manage, by trial and error, to 
figure out that writing, because of It a reusability, can be produced in 
phases. But aa Shaughneaay (1*77) has pointed out, many never aeem to 
learn and at age twenty approach writing with the same unrealistic and 
unproductive expectations that they must have brought to the task at the 
age of eevan or eight* 

Implications for Instruction 

For the beginner, then, exposure to realistic notions of how to produce 
text must be at least aa important as exposure to a wide range of genrea or 
strateglea for coherent wording. Theae notions can be fostered In eeveral 
ways. For one thing, beginners may benefit from opportunities to talk with 
experienced writers about their work* Some readings may also be useful. 
Paaaagea from some of the interviews in the Writers at Work volumes (e.g., 
Cowley, 1977) provide important Insights Into the way in Which many of our 
greatest contemporary writers have learned to organise their work. 

Young writers may also find it useful to awap tricke-of-the-trede with 
other students who are only alight ly more experienced. These more advanced 
students may have greater insight Into the problems of less experienced 
beginners, having only recently encountered the problems themselves. Gen- 
erally, then, it may be ueeful Hot students to meet In mixed-age or mixed- 
level groupings from tine to tine, both to antra end evaluate texts and to 
ahare ideas about various aapacta of the composing process. 

Older elementary and junior high school stud an ts may also benefit from 
opportunitlea to diacuea their Individual writing atrateglea with teachers 
or writing "coaches ." The point would be not so much an evaluation of the 
flnlahed text aa an evaluation of the techniques end strategics that indi- 
vidual writers used in nutting together their texts. One way of approach- 
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Chapter 5 
A Brief Summary 



Our discussion his focussd cm three aspects of writing development : chil- 
dren . knowledge of u« structur. «d thslr «.. of thst kno^J In for- 
-ul.tlng plans for th. organization of cont.nt In a given teat; children's 

£«i e £*« < !!! , 2 tt $K lBt coh " ,nt » rdln « *°* their text,; and children- . 
epprecletion of the communication etretegles approprlats to writing. 

v, w! "f T" !••■• th ' wltln «« «' "chool age children reflect conslder- 
!?-!i! B !I!i! f? "I" 1 " dl,courM "tructurss, sspsclelly knowledge of 
IS , ! ' «PO» ltor y 'or.s. Although we ere reesonablj certeln 
that elemsntsry age children have aoae knowledge of th... structural pro- 
T^Il m '"'V ^"ually •» informetion aa yet about how that knowledae 
might be quired. In pertlculer, we know little ebout the effects of 
practice: how such exposure to e for. la neceeeery before children basin to 
acquire so»« knowledge of Its principal fe.turee. end to what extent does 
reeding In e pertlculer for. provide e child with the knowledge required 
tor composing? *>r do we know much about the eherecterletlce that aake 
knowledge of e pertlculer for. .ore or less difficult to acquire: ar. «,. e 
forme sore readily acquired than other a; which aspect, eeea to sake e 
difference? We might expect, for example, that highly repetitive md 
! Tfr ! d 5°™! (,uch " tt> r tunatsly text, page 5) might be mare 
reedlly acquired and that exposure to many siller versions of a type"" 
'^Ir - ,, " c " lta " tanl ««. thee. ar. ea yet only speculations, 
•enerelly, we know from atudlee of syntsctlc development that youni chil- 
dren are amazingly adept et acquiring knowledge of syntactic etructure. 
Whether they will prove to be equally efficient at learning ebout discourse 
structures remains to be eeen. 

Even if chlldren'e writings reflect certeln structural knowledge. It is 
still uncleer how thet knowledge 1. used during composition. I. it . tedt 
knowledge, or is It evelleble for -onsclous reflection and ertlculetion? 
To what extent do children dellbe^.ly plan md compos. In tar., of struc- 
tural features? We know from th. work of Flower and Bsyss that ma»»re 
college age writers frequently plen and discuss their work in terms of 
structural unite: e.g., they speek about plane for composing Introductions, 
generalize tione, examplee, eummerles, and so forth. Ws assume that euch 
deliberate plennlng of writing gosls helps writers melnteln eonslstsnt 
discourse structures throughout the lengthy end compllceted process of com- 
position, but we have little information about when writers begin to rspre- 
eent their task in this wsy and how knowledge becomes available for 
conecloue reflection. Existing reeeerch suggssts that while Individuals 
dif f sr markedly in the sees with which conscious awareness of langu, ?e 
features eponteneouely develops, such awareness can also be deliberately 
provoked. Slnclelr (1978), for example, imports thet mrprlelng events — 
succsssee or fellures — can eo.etl.es trigger conscious swereneea of rels- 
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knowl.dg.. i„ of .uch . » tlo " J*!!* J"" 1 "* to P*o*ok. that 

-ho act.. th.t oft.n no «r. thTnTou^Son ,° b " r, :* J tlon * "•* d 

child ha. probably naw baan awara If £1 ? * W " 1,1 c *" a «hara tha 

Knowl.dg. of con^.ntlonal u« .JSJ * W * U ' 1,78) ' 
important fr^ rk aro«nd^icT to o^I* Wlt,r> *«• « 

of pot.nti.l contant. Aa ••taw.^!?^ th * «d *rr. n ga.. nt 

taxt, wlt . r . J U to"*^"' ^'""'1 «« baco... . 

Chi. proc... i, . „ itmr , m rtin^T 0 J 0 * - "PProprtot. uording. Crucial to 
"11 • raadar how th. .wS "„ a El^SV?"*" <tovlc " «»« 
*M todictin, that two ™ ^...'E/SL'L* (•.... davi- 

ltaaa ar. to contraat or par.ll.i) «'«ant or that two 

«nt. Howavar, wording, that mrl Zlil UX " "* «« n «"lly tocohar- 

«iting. of ». t chii5;.n « sr.rs* Mou i! * *» cr OP i to 

*i«to, data indict. tnat w* " n SL'"^ 1 " ~hoo P ll..r.! h * 
«ror. to .t laaat thra. dif£r.« ™tTo, J k, P "* 1 * t * nc * of 
it to .or. difficult to accoaoltoj TJll. T° blBM - In «r.t placa. 
th. f.ct that to th... co^tSt. 2« ^rrJ" M ^' ln du^to * 

J— H«. it my b. difficult fSr^un.^;"^ T n ^ Wl " 001 "° rk - ">r 
in contaxta whara two aaaa mi Lr.T, 5° «cc<*Pli«h co-rafaroncina 

pronoun, will not m u"Z Tt^l'ZVu™* -"'""ttotad bacau^a °* 
tha atora. sh. t ~, t ™ f UtloB: ^S2« «nd Sua went t « 

th.ii toulty cartain tlnd. :? probtol^n"^ " to corr. l t 

than othar. for young wrltara S"2r2 S^ST ""J * -" 
r«qulra writor. to toa.rt w tofSSi^ i / ««Pl«. corractiona tha<- 
foraad taxt appa.r toto 1 ° t0 *" ■**" t of «» «lr..dy 
dototion o, TZVtUn 5 ~« or " " 'n* 0 .T"'! «« rljuir. 

r-Pting. ihar. i. llttl. toforition "bo"? h^w mi'H* wlthout 
conatructing coh.r.nt taxt. I tav. 1!« . how =hildran dawlop rtcin !„ 
fro. toatruction which to organtoad S;!; t ' t J,; h * t k Ch - < 11<lr « n *« h < *~tit 
t-ctic analy.1.. For ««pli i!!« a "°" n ^ f cohMlon "'har than V n- 
Mt.bli.hing eo-r.far.nc Til l^STlSSlflS. °? Pr ° b1 "* ln 
hnlping childr.n Ml.ct aaong UuJnacii! ln " ructl «"> «-r.d to 

.cco.pli.htog . »i v .n eohaai *J2J" ^.^Sf!,'} 6 *l ic " tor 
instruction would ba to davaloo *i idr^I « w * r * 11 y. 'ha goal of «,ch 
nntiv.. „d of th. rol. S 2nt«J ISJ r^*! of Un «»l«lc ^tar- 
Finally, wa hav. dl.euT--^ f T " ln ch ooaing aong then. 

liknly to -ounUrV^" prrh°L th L. d k f of CUl L 1 " < th - ? "« 
••caua. writing «nd ^..king d?.roo JTf#« . Producing writtan taxt. 
~ny Uigton.r. my naad hal! to « co -"-« nl c«tion atratagla. 

«fl.ct th... naw aw.ta.i.I tS5 J? th ' lr Wltln * «»havior. S ' 
tunitia. to 41mm. i^^bi^^" S°S M ' rro. oppor- 

Th. pracading di.cua.lona hH. J*?* 1 ,:™* Wit "*' 

Throughout. I h« v . .tr....d . t^tiJS^ZJ^ 1 T pllc " lon - fo r ad^.tion. 
or,.„i,.d wound th. notion i^SSS'L'.^f *? Wltln « m«ruction 
wiving Ktivity. Th. aurooa. of IwH Particular kind of probla*- 

to think Ifk. iJrjPTiU wrici2 P L°" C . h h8lp cnl ""» 

organii.tioo and wording. * " * , * rl «« of probl... to taxt 

I» tftam*. thi. aort of functional W ro«h. Mv „.l . tr .t.,to. 
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. <ucing rough and poli.?.; JE^L '5* """"" ""k" ^. 

. felt produce an ««, ple of "J^ «• «ed not al.o «pect kh.t . atu- 
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attewpt. to do thing, in . new wav U,por,rll y. the 

etudent 

Along with appropriate and vell-def in. a i 
tent to provide mny opportunitE. for L 2 U " l£ to ■*■«» *»Por- 

gi« and plana. WhiirLwUdge of Zc Tlt'T" their atrate- 

■uat re».in tacit, .any of our L-i. * 2? *" w * durln * cowpoeition 
reflection and thi. i. UUlTtflanaE? ^T" « v * 11 * bl « ">r conaciou. 
For one thi,g, . writer J^h .^J?!." lr T' ** " U ™ *° 
to find i t „, ltr ^ £™ ■ "":*" lcul "«<« *t of purpo.ee i. ii ke l y 

interruption, and £ .ttSfi 2 eT"? °' * Ctl ° n ** rln « *• "i 

poeition. Si.ill.riy, wS^JJ£Sj h £, 1,, * ,lt * l3r "'"W cob- * 
««l«r to, writer. J tf.nti£ ? f " ' UM ' * l£ 

Apert from thi., well-.rticulateS «!i «».truct revi.ion etr.tegiee. 
l«y for exploring and .harine wJl J™?? wlte " «*th • vocabu- 

One Obvious l»y to nr*.»f>. iw 1,1111 oth ««. 

to h. y . rtudent.'Ter^u 0 !. 0 yt SivSS " » 
other', text. At the .J. ti.e tS.reould ~rt 8 * r « P ' 10 Con,ld " -«=h 
of writing by deecribing their *ELSSL2?5£ ^ *■ " roc "' 

proceduree and by ewappine infon»,£ v With wlou « problew-eolvin* 
of-the-tr.d. (..". aug^n^™ ig^-^J? - ^ 
While auch eeeeione would aerve the o£«I 1 *" Cr * VM ' 1978 >' 
enabling participant, to «xcSn« Lf5^.^ ™ y tt " ful ^P 0 " of 
equally uaeful occ.aion tSTSiJ^^SSl ^i*" "° uU " tWldfc - 

Thia diacuaaion ha. ..phaaiMd tK. * othere. 
•round problem m text SSSSo^ JeT* " 6 ' ° f or «* nl « in « i"tr„ction 
nation or wording. The lnatJScL 'on'.S 'JfJ' thC Uvel of organ- 
develop the very Lport.n^ r2S5SS S£ 1 i5.' ta- !* ^P 1 "* cW ""« 
-nd. in « „ ry Wal Mn , e ee *225 *" -lt.rnat. wlution. 

■lternativea. conceive of wiring aa a chooaing aaong the.e 

*J2S2& S^dSg i: k T tn . t to m wl " s ***** - of th. ..t 

• Mn.e, the purpo.e of thi. L.SmS Ukely 10 «oert.ke. m 

*-y In which theae two KatMtt USt^! J e<!n t3 T todlc "« «-» of the 
that laaraing to write i. .mrier^,.* l!"* /' * hould * ~"ent 
N.v.rth.1..., l h. ve indicted iT.^y ' !?!," rl0a ' PCPCe "' 
and conaid.r.tion. that enter into wrirLf < ll *L* 9M 0f the concept, 
clarify K .e of the way. in whleh ^-i *' ln the t»»ia wight 

of the way. in which"*..'* K'^C*^!" 1 ' " 
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I. Texts containing ambiguous pronouns: 



1. Policemen sometimes have special jobs, once there was a 
policeman who was supposed to chase robbers. One day, he 

got into a police car and drove to the city to catch a robber. 
They had a big fight. He was killed. 

2. sally and Joan were good friends. They were always together. 
They often went skating and they went to the movies together 
too. she was always happy to see her. But one day, they 
had a fight and after that, they decided not to be friends 
anymore . 

3. My friend Robert wasn't in school. The teacher said he 
broke his leg. After school I went to his house. His 
mother said he was in the hospital. The next day I went 
to school. She said.. "Robert will be back soon." when 
Robert came back, we had a party for him. 

Texts containing an' ambiguous ~nc^* and an aifljigaous pronoun 

1. A boy lived on Elm Street. Another boy lived next door. 
The boy had a new bike nd wouldn't let him ride it. They 
had a big fight about it. They were so mad they didn't 
speak for a whole week. They should have shared the bike. 

2. One day a girl went to the movies. After the movies, she 
decided to get something to eat. She went into a restaurant. 
The girl was not paying attrition and did not see her. They 
really bumped into each other. * 
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3. One day a man left his house. Another man was standing 
outside. The man took out a letter and gave it to him. 
They talked for a while and then they got into a car. 
They were both policemen. They were going to catch a 
thief. 



III. Texts containing missing subjects or predicates: 

1. One day I met my friend Sam in the park. We both had 
skateboards. We set up an obstacle course and the person 
who could go the fastest. I went pretty fast but my friend 
Sam went even faster. 

2. A man was going to the movies. Later was going to meet 
hie wife. They were going to have a Chines dinner and 
then take a subway home. But when the man got into the 
movies he saw that he had no money. He had left it at home. 



IV. Texcs containing an ambiguous noun and an ambiguous pronoun with disambiguating 
information (Names) 

1. A girl named Linda lived on State Street. Another girl named Jane lived 
next door. The girl had a new sled and wouldn't let her ride on it. They 
argued about it for a long time. Finally they agreed to share the sled. 
After that they became best friends. 

2. One day a boy named Harry went to the circus. After the circus he. decided 

to buy a new suit. He went into a department store. Another boy named Sam was 
also going into the atore. The boy was not paying attention and did not see 
him. They really bumped into each other. 

3. One day a girl named Suuan left her house. Another girl named Judy Jas standing 
outside. The girl took out a package and gave it to her. They whimpered sotne- 

q thing and then they started off down the street. They were going to a surprise 

ERIC 

birthday party for their best frie~>d. \R3 
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